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INTRODUCTION. 

READERS  who  are  acquainted  with  "  New  Songs "  will  recognise  the 
aim  and  scope  of  this  sequel  to  that  remarkable  volume.  We  claim 
we  are  doing  a  literary  service,  the  least  part  of  which  is  (in  the 
sneering  phrase  of  a  superficial  critic)  "  the  rescuing  from  oblivion  of 
a  number  of  minor  poets."  A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  names  of 
the  contributors  to  this  volume  and  its  predecessor  would  reveal  to 
anyone  with  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  modern  verse  that  all 
our  writers  are  not  unknown  and  unpublished,  although  one  of  our 
objects  has  been  to  include  examples  of  the  work  of  writers  who 
have  not  appeared  in  book  form  previously,  while  others  whose  names 
are  not  unknown  lend  dignity  and  prestige  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  appealing  for  the  first  time  for  public  recognition.  In  this 
direction  we  have  been  of  some  service.  "New  Songs"  brought  to 
light  and  won  regard  for  a  number  of  writers  who  would  not  have 
achieved  their  object  if  they  had  resorted  to  the  expensive  method  of 
publishing  on  "  their  own."  But  on  this  subject  we  said  enough  in 
"New  Songs." 

A  more  difficult  task  than  finding  meritorious  poetry  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  such  a  volume  as  this  is  the  making  of  a  market  in 
poetry.  We  want  to  secure  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
general  public — the  reading  public — in  modern  verse.  More  readers 
rather  than  more  writers  of  poetry  are  required.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  deal  with  the  mission  and  value  of  poetry.  We  will  take 
the  case  as  proved.  Our  intentions  are  practical  rather  than  abstract. 
We  want  to  prove  not  only  that  all  the  poets  are  not  dead  but  that 
poetry  is  still  read,  is  still  a  marketable  commodity  in  spite  of  the 
pessimism  of  publishers  and  the  carping  of  ignorant  critics.  Hence 
this  rash  and  unprofitable  venture,  this  offering  of  a  judicious  selec- 
tion from  a  score  of  writers  at  a  nominal  price. 

Our  contents  show  a  wide  diversity.  This  may  be  the  salvation 
of  the  volume.  We  know  there  is  no  standard  of  poetry — at  least, 
not  among  the  critics.  Some  praise  the  vague  and  scorn  the  simple 
and  explicit;  what  is  understandable  is  abhorred  by  many,  and  to 
these  we  commend  Mr.  Denwood's  dialect  verses.  Judged  by  a 
certain  standard,  they  are  the  gem  of  the  volume.  We  have  sought 
for  individuality  and  originality  of  expression,  and  those  who  regard 
"  affectation  "  as  the  hall-mark  of  poetry  may  turn  from  the  volume 
in  disdain.  Yet  we  shall  be  assured  by  captious  critics  that  much 
of  our  contents  are  imitative.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  greatest 
poetry  expresses  what  millions  have  felt  and  said  before !  These 
"singers  of  God's  own  choir"  who  appeal  to  you  through  this 


medium  may  give  a  new  and  striking  setting  to  an  old  truth  and 
reveal  a  hitherto  unrecognised  beauty  in  the  great  and  common 
things  of  life. 

We  hope  the  reception,  of  this  book  will  be  as  favourable  as 
that  of  "New  Songs"  was.  Where  the  criticism  of  the  latter  book 
was  intelligent  it  was  appreciative.  Yet  the  reviews  showed  a  remark- 
able diversity  of  opinion,  indicating  that  the  critics  have  no  standard 
of  poetry  and  in  many  cases  are  afraid  to  praise  modern  verse. 
While  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  other  papers  which  reviewed  the 
contents  in  conjunction  with  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  book  wrote  apprecia- 
tively of  its  scope  and  found  both  silver  and  gold  in  its  contents, 
two  papers  which  should  have  known  better — one,  a  literary  weekly, 
which  delights  to  champion  the  "  minor  poetry "  and  bemoans 
his  hard  lot,  the  other,  an  apostle  of  cheap  culture  which  has 
passed  from  its  habit  of  hailing  every  new  verse-writer  as  a  genius 
to  the  other  extreme — ignored  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  volume  and  poured  contempt  on  its  contents,  the  latter  accen- 
tuating its  scorn  by  excepting  the  work  of  Miss  E.  R.  Macaulay  as 
being  "  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  book  put  together." 

At  least  two  intelligent  reviewers  contented  themselves  with 
criticising  the  cover  of  the  volume  while  ignoring  the  contents.  We 
were  surprised  to  learn  the  binding  of  a  book  is  its  chief  feature 
and  recommendation ;  it  was  a  secondary  consideration,  a  serviceable 
necessity  to  us,  whose  object  was  not  to  charge  a  fancy  price  for  a 
piece  of  drawing-room  decoration.  But  these  superficial,  ill-natured, 
and  hasty  criticisms  were  confounded  by  the  kindly  notices  of  other 
papers  of  equal  if  not  greater  eminence,  including  the  Contemporary 
Review,  the  Outlook,  T.P.'s  Weekly,  the  Glasgow  Herald,  the 
Birmingham  Post,  the  Irish  Times,  &c.,  &c.,  a  singular  commentary  on 
the  above-mentioned  exception  being  that  one  paper  or  another 
made  special  mention  of  practically  all  the  other  writers,  so  that 
each  had  a  "gem"  or  a  "noteworthy"  poem  to  his  or  her  credit. 
We  thus  were  amply  consoled  by  the  friendly  commendations  of 
critics  of  discernment  and  discretion  who  had  regard  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  the  compilation  of  the  volume.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  we  appeal  from  the  critics,  friendly  or 
otherwise,  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  reading  public,  to 
whom  we  offer  two  prizes  of  half-a-guinea  each  for  lists  of  the 
twelve  best  poems  in  GARNERED  GRAIN,  arranged  in  order  of  merit, 
the  prizes  being  awarded  to  the  competitors  who  place  most 
accurately  the  twelve  best  poems  adjudged  by  popular  vote  to  be 
the  best  in  the  order  of  merit  decided  by  the  votes.  Lists  should 
reach  the  Secretary,  Authors'  Association,  47,  Fleet  Street,  London,  not 
later  than  April  25th.  The  awards  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
and  the  result,  with  details  of  the  voting,  sent  to  all  competitors 
sending  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  the  purpose.  We  hope 
readers  will  exercise  their  critical  judgment  and  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  modern  poetry  by  taking  part  in  this  novel  literary  contest. 


We  oftu  two  other  similar  prizes  for  the  two  best  criticisms  or 
reviews  of  this  volume,  not  more  than  500  words  in  length,  and 
also  two  half-guineas  for  the  two  best  sets  of  verses  suitable  for 
Prelude  or  L'Knvoi  to  a  similar  volume.  These  poems  should  be 
quite  distinct  from  Mr.  John  Drinkwater's  admirable  and  widely-quoted 
l'i elude  to  "New  Songs,"  and  Mrs.  Grace  Carlton's  L'Envoi  to  the 
present  volume  (a  prize  poem  in  a  previous  competition),  but  in  the 
spirit  of  these  poems.  All  voting  lists,  criticisms,  and  poems  must 
be  sent  in  as  above  directed,  and  each  competitor  must  enclose 
the  coupon  printed  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

VERSE  RECITALS:   AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  announcement  as  a  sequel  to  a  discussion  in  the  Daily 
News  that  the  Authors'  Association  was  forming  a  society  to  promote 
verse  recitals,  met  with  an  encouraging  reception  from  a  considerable 
number  of  interested  readers.  Circumstances  have  delayed  active 
steps  being  taken,  but  they  will  follow  on  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  London  to  form  a  Society  of  which 
Lady  Margaret  Sackville  has  kindly  consented  to  be  President. 

It  is  a  truism — nevertheless,  often  forgotten — that  poetry,  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  should  be  read  aloud.  Like  music,  it  is  written 
for  sound,  not  sight.  And  it  should  be  interpreted  by  a  sympathetic 
reader.  This  argument  forms  the  "  raison  d'etre "  of  the  proposed 
Poetic  Recitals  Society,  which  by  various  means  will  seek  to  extend 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  poetry.  Its  activities  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  London,  therefore  we  hope  to  get  into  touch  with  interested 
readers  throughout  the  country  who  will  assist  in  furthering  the 
movement  in  towns  and  villages.  We  want  a  number  of  local 
secretaries  or  correspondents  who  will  take  in  hand  the  local  organisa- 
tion, and  help  in  dispelling  the  apathy  towards  poetry,  which  Mr. 
Max  Plowman,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  declares  is  largely  due 
to  a  popular  misunderstanding  of  the  uses  of  poetry  and  the  lack  of 
intelligent  interpreters  of  it.  As  he  says,  it  should  not  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  elocutionist.  "  Until  it  is  recognised  that 
poetry  appeals  to  the  heart  and  mind  through  the  ear,  all  the  insults 
that  are  heaped  upon  it  by  making  it  the  sport  of  amateur  and 
professional  contortionists  will  continue."  Our  requirements  in  this 
direction  are  not  light.  We  agree  with  De  Quincey  in  his  dictum, 
"  Than  the  art  of  reading  poetry  aloud,  no  accomplishment  is  more 
rare,"  but  with  the  assistance  of  such  experts  as  Dr.  Arnold  Eiloart 
and  others  who  are  already  known  to  us,  and  of  those  who  will 
respond  to  this  announcement,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  afford 
the  poet  his  essential  servitor,  the  ideal  reader,  but  will  have  an 
enthusiastic  nucleus  of  helpers  who  will  be  able  to  give  practical  effect 
to  a  very  desirable  and  useful  organisation. 

GALLOWAY  KYLE. 


MAJOR   W.   A.   ADAM. 

THE    MAD    MONK. 

Time :     Midnight. 

Interior  of  a  Chapel.    One  small  light  is  burning  over  the  altar, 
dimly   revealing   a  monk   who   is   kneeling   there,  his  cowl 

thrown  hark,  his  head  bent — he  soliloquizes. 

Tis  fifteen  weary  years  ago  to-day 

Since  first  I  entered  here  and  took  the  vow 

That  I  the  Church  would  honour  and  obey : 
I  do  so  still — God  help  me ! — yes,  somehow. 

Fifteen  long  years — a  young  girl's  life-time — 
For  me  three  half  decades  of  ceaseless  pain  • 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  hopes  sublime, 

By  which  I  thought,  earth  lost,  a  heaven  to  gain  ? 

I've  tried  to  love  the  Church,  to  keep  my  vow, 
My  willing  back  beneath  the  scourge  I've  bent, 

And  yet  the  sole  conviction  left  me  now 
Is  that  the  Almighty's  not  omnipotent. 

Vain  hope  that  God  could  save  from  such  a  thought, 

Vain  hope  in  Virtue's  spiritual  rod, 
Vain  hope  that  life  can  e'er  by  blood  be  bought, 

Neither  my  life  by  mine,  nor  man's  by  God. 

When  through  long  summer  nights  for  breath  I've  panted, 
Wishing  to  die  and  wake  again  in  hell, 

At  times  I  almost  thought  my  prayer  was  granted, 
So  hard  it  was  to  recognise  my  cell. 

Its  narrow  limits  endlessly  enlarged 

And  peopled  thick  with  wraiths  of  grievous  sin  ; 
Ah !   would  that  I  had  spread  my  wings  o'er-charged 

With  dead  desires,  and  risen  to  let  them  in. 

And  let  them  reign  upon  their  native  soil — 
A  rabbled  host  as  man  ne'er  fed  before — 

Until  from  very  surfeit  I'd  recoil 

From  loathsome  sin  and  wish  to  sin  no  more. 

They  tell  me  I've  been  mad  sometimes — ay,  mad ! — 
That  they  have  scourged  me  to  restrain  desire, 

And  in    my  fiercest  paroxysms  had 

To  bind  me  ere  the  madness  would  expire. 

Been  mad  ?     Yes,  mad  perhaps  I  may  have  been ; 

And  so  would  they,  who  thus  have  roughly  dealt 
Me  blows  and  bound  me,  had  they  only  seen 

In  others  but  one-half  the  pain  I've  felt. 

I  loved  a  young  girl  once,  a  winsome  maid ; 

She  loved  elsewhere — the  tale  is  told — and  when 
I  sought  despairingly  the  convent's  aid 

To  exorcise  the  devil's  tempting,  then 

I  hoped  that  there,  behind  its  iron  gate, 
Where  pious  thoughts  with  holy  men  abide, 

I'd  stifle  pangs  of  love  insatiate, 

And  find  that  wished-for  peace  the  world  denied. 


I  hoped  that  distance  from  the  busy  hum 
Of  men,  and  conversation  with  the  saints 

Would  give  that  earnest  of  the  life  to  come 
Which  Rumour  tells  us  of  and  Fancy  paints. 

But  no  !   the  flame  of  love  I  hoped  to  smother 
Was  nursed  among  the  embers  of  my  thought, 

Until  I  was  convinced  that  in  no  other 

Way  but  flight  could  earthly  peace  be  bought. 

But  hearing  that  her  first-born  child  had  died, 
And  that  her  lover  loved  her  now  no  more, 

My  resolution  was  dispelled  by  Pride, 

Though  Pity  stood  and  held  the  open  door ; 

Pride  told  me  that  a  woman  in  distress 

Would  seek  her  former  lover.     Had  she  sought 

For  pardon  then  I  would  have  answered,  "  Yes," 
And  gladly  learned  the  task  Experience  taught. 

But  woman's  pride  is  stronger  than  a  man's; 

For,  though  I  waited  week  by  week,  yet  she 
Came  not,  and  while  I  dreamed  of  future  plans 

I  heard  that  she  had  died  in  misery. 

Then  I  arose  alone  and  went  in  search 
Of  hell,  and  on  this  altar  that   enticed 

Me  here  I  swore  one  night  to  hate  the  Church ; 
I  cursed  alike  the  Devil  and  the  Christ. 

Now  every  hope  is  dead  beyond  reprieve — 
For  who  could  curse  the  living  God  and  dare 

To  live  unharmed  on  God's  own  earth  ? — I  leave 
The  hell  that's  here  to  find  the  hell  that's  there. 


The  monk  who  came  to  toll  the  bell  next  morn 

A  lifeless  form  beside  the  altar  found, 
While  in  the  matting  gnawed  and  garments  torn 

The  traces  of  a  struggle  lay  around. 

The  madman  had  found  peace,  and  on  his  face 
Despairing  Triumph's  ghastly  smile  still  lay : 

He  tore  his  soul  from  earthly  resting-place, 
And  passed  to  meet  his  God  at  break  of  day. 

Hopeless  the  soul  had  climbed  the  steep  ascent 
To  heaven,  unconscious  of  its  last  great  sin, 

And  God  the  Angel  of  Forgiveness  sent 

To  open  wide  the  gate  and  say,  "Come  in." 

AFTER    LIFE. 

When  we  feel  that  our  strength  must  fail  to  cope 

With  the  burden  of  life  we  bear, 
Let  us  cling  to  the  bark  of  certain  Hope, 

Mid  the  waters  of  grim  Despair. 

From  imprisonment  here  we  know  by  faith 
We  shall  find  in  the  grave  release, 

For  the  wine  at  the  feast  of  Life  is  Death, 
On  the  wings  of  the  storm  comes  Peace, 


TO   HELEN. 
I  find  the  years  unable  to  efface 

The  memory  of  our  play,  where  you  were  Queen 

And  I  played  King.     The  actors  from  the  scene 
Of  life  drop  off,  and  others  take  their  place; 
But  the  old  piece  we  played  shall  never  grace 

The  boards  again,  and  never  what  has  been 

Shall  be ;  for  love  is  dead,  and  nigh  unseen 
The  dusty  stage,  whereon  Time  leaves  no  trace. 
Most  of  our  fellow-actors  are  at  peace: 

We,  superannuated,  move  about 
The  empty  rooms  and  corridors,  our  lease 

Of  life  expired  long  ago,  without 
A  part ;  for  we  have  heard  the  music  cease 

In  mournful  fall;  the  footlights  are  all  out. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK-LORE. 

The  Lord  once  gave 
To  all  the  Virtues  a  great  feast, 

And  gay  and  grave, 
Alike  the  greatest  and  the  least, 

Assembled  there. 
To  honour  them  the  Host  divine 

Had  bid  prepare 
A  lordly  banquet,  food  and  wine. 

The  mirth  ran  high, 
When,  turning  suddenly,  the  Lord 

With  anxious  eye 
Espied  at  one  end  of  the  board 

Two  guests  who  sat 
Apart  and  did  not  speak  together. 

Wondering  thereat, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  demanded  whether 

These  silent  two 
Were  strangers  and  had  come  from  far, 

Or,  if  they  knew 
Each  other,  was  there  aught  could  mar 

Their  mutual  talk  ? 
At  once  a  spirit,  one  of  those 

Who  unseen  walk 
Around  us  and  about  us,  goes 

And  quick  returns, 
Announcing  these  two  guests  to  be 

Strangers.     God  learns 
The  reason  of  the  mystery, 

Hearing  their  names. 
Since  then  full  many  years  have  rolled, 

And  still  each  claims 
Acquaintance  vainly  as  of  old. 

True  legends  live 
For  ever,  for  Truth  dies  not.     Should 

Th'  Almighty  give 
Another  feast,  these  guests  still  would 

Have  never  met ; 
Benevolence  and  Gratitude 

Are  strangers  yet. 


AFTER    LISTENING    TO    A    SERMON    ON    THE 
CESSATION    OF    DIVINE    MIRACLES. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  dial  hand 
Retrace  its  gliding  steps;  nor  do  we  lack 

Intelligence  to  know  that  no  command 

Of  mortal  man  may  turn  the  shadow  back ; 

But  when  we  realise  the  widow's  mite 
Of  knowledge  we  possess,  and  how  wide-spread 

The  realm  of  mystery  lies,  we  have  no  right 
To  say  the  age  of  miracles  is  dead. 

TO  ONE  IN  DOUBT. 

You  say  you  wonder  why 
Of  every  Christianity  and  creed 
You  are  not  sure  of  one  that  must  succeed 

In  life,  in  death ;   but  I, 
Who  know  no  crooked  dogmas,  only  see 
This  one  which  is  sufficient ;   let  it  be 

Our  creed  until  we  die 

Only  to  tread  where  greatest  men  have  trod, 
To  honour  Honour  as  Almighty  God, 

And- never  tell  a  lie. 

A    MEMORY. 

I  send  you  a  sprig  of  the  old  sweet-briar 

That  deep  in  the  garden  grew, 
Where  all  the  flowers  that  bloom  conspire 

To  remind  me  of  you,  of  you. 

The  scent  of  the  leaves  is  strong  and  sweet 

As  it  was  in  the  days  gone  by, 
When  here  in  their  shade  we  used  to  meet 

As  lovers  you  and  I. 

I  removed  from  the  stem  the  thorn  that  caught 

My  finger  and  drew  a  tear 
Of  blood,  for  I  would  not  send  one  thought 

Or  thorn  that  could  hurt  you,  dear. 

I  kissed  the  leaves  that  were  crisp  and  wet 
With  my  tears  and  the  morning  dew, 

And  I  pray  that  the  print  may  linger  yet 
Of  the  tears  and  kisses  too. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  the  leaves  shall  be 

Faded  and  brown  and  dry, 
But  the  memory  of  your  love  for  me 

Shall  be  green  on  the  day  I  die. 

Although  a  love  like  ours  survives 

When  lesser  loves  decay, 
And  throws  a  shadow  on  our  lives 

The  years  take  not  away ; 

Yet  memory's  hours  ne'er  shall  claim 

A  passion  as  of  yore, 
For  the  incense  from  Love's  altar  flame 

When  dead  shall  rise  no -more. 


PATIENCE. 

Twas  night.     I  stood  upon  a  bridge  alone, 

In  God's  eternity  of  time  and  space 

An  atom,  a  mere  nothing,  with  no  place 
Whereon  to  rest  my  foot  and  call  my  own, 
Weary  of  life,  and  by  the  world  unknown ; 

And  looking  down  I  heard  the  waters  race 

With  fretful  swirl  in  search  of  the  embrace 
Of  silent  seas  waiting  with  arms  wide-thrown. 
Straight  envy  and  impatience  interwove 

A  prayer  unvoiced  to  the  great  throne  addressed, 
But,  looking  upwards,  from  the  stars  above 

There  came  a  voice  which  said,  "God  knoweth  best : 
Be  patient,  nor  anticipate  His  love ; 

God  in  His  own  good  time  will  give  thee  rest." 

WRITTEN    IN    A    COUNTRY    CHURCH. 

"  In  Loving  Memory !  "     How  little  pain 

These  words  more  times  than  oft  conceal  ! 

All  we  who  are  awaiting  death  must  feel 
That  Love  will  die,  nor  Memory  remain 
More  than  a  dream  upon  a  passive  brain, 

For  they  are  few  whose  wounds  Time  cannot  heal. 

Yet,  after  many  years  of  woe  and  weal, 
Is  there  but  one,  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
Is  there  but  one  to  hold  the  world  well  lost, 

Remembering  the  departed  one  whose  room 
None  else  can  fill,  nor  stay  to  count  the  cost 

Of  cherishing  amid  life's  evening  gloom 
A  love  unslain  by  Death's  hard  winter  frost, 

Which  sees  a  second  spring  beyond  the  tomb. 

FROM    HER. 

I'm  jealous  of  thee,  sweet ; 
Jealous  of  the  wind  that  laps  thy  brow. 
Jealous  of  the  blades  of  grass  that  bow 

Beneath  thy  passing  feet. 
I  cannot,  like  the  soaring  wind,  aspire 

To  kiss  thy  brow  or  ken  thy  brain, 
Nor  would  I  seek  to  stifle  love's  desire 

In  finite  pleasure,  endless  pain, 
Stooping  beneath  thy  Car  of  Juggernaut 
To  be,  when  it  had  passed,  nor  thine  nor  aught. 

I,  but  the  world,  the  flesh, 
Shall  be  to  thee  both  heaven  and  hell 

To  strangle  thee  within  the  mesh 
Of  maddest  passion,  and  the  spell 
That  I  shall  weave  shall  thy  one  gospel  be 
To  crush  from  out  thy  soul  all  hope  save  me. 
Not  over,  not  beneath,  but  just  between, 

Neither  in  hell  nor  heaven  ;   in  earth  doth  lie 
My  part;   in  love  what  shall  be,  what  has  been, 

All  hope  of  heaven,  all  fear  of  hell  shall  die. 

\V.  A.  ADAM. 
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A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 

THE  CITY  ASLEEP. 

Darkly  under  a  drifting  moon 

The  streets  lie,  empty  of  sound  and  life  ; 

Dawn  of  to-morrow  come  not  soon ! 

Silent  afar  is  yesterday's  noon, 

And  the  city  forgets  its  sorrow  and  strife : 

Oh,  weary  eyes  and  hearts  that  ache, 

Sleep  ! — it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake. 

Here,  where  all  day  the  air  was  loud 

With  a  rattle  of  carts  and  rumble  of  cars 

And  the  murmur  and  laughter  and  tread  of  the  crowd, 

Are  only  the  ruts  that  the  wheels  have  ploughed, 
And  rails  that  gleam  with  a  glint  of  the  stars, 

And  dreaming  streets  that  the  crowd  forsake : 

Sleep ! — it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake. 

Toil  and  care  to  the  day  belong ; 

To-morrow  their  tears  shall  fall  again, 
But  now  for  a  little  the  weak  are  strong  ; 
Sleep  knows  nothing  of  right  or  wrong, 

To-night  feels  naught  of  to-morrow's  pain. 
Sleep  has  a  cup  all  thirst  to  slake : 
Sleep ! — it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake. 

Bare  little  feet  grown  hard  on  the  stones, 
Gaunt  little  hands  that  work  has  worn — 

Oh,  children,  whom  man  enslaves  or  disowns, 

Christ  in  His  heaven  has  heard  your  moans 
And  touched  you  with  happy  death  till  morn. 

Children,  to-morrow  your  hearts  shall  ache : 

Sleep  ! — it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake. 

Sorrow  and  sin  crouch  side  by  side, 

Stived  in  their  slum  as  swine  in  their  pen ; 

Sin  ? — is  it  sorrow  too  sorely  tried  ? 

A  birth  of  the  ashes  where  hope  has  died  ? 
Weary  and  outcast  women  and  men, 

Is  it  God  that  mars  what  His  own  hands  make  ? 

Sleep  ! — it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake. 

Wealth  that  dwells  on  the  heights  serene. 

Virtue  a-dream  in  your  blissful  bower, 
With  the  blood  of  the  poor  are  your  walls  unclean, 
Your  pleasures  are  dredged  from  their  woes  obscene ; 

Could  ye  smell  the  filth  of  the  root  in  the  flower 
What  joy  in  the  scent  thereof  would  ye  take  ? 
Sleep ! — it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake. 

Palace  and  hovel,  the  Prince  and  the  throng 
Are  one  in  sleep  'neath  the  drifting  moon ; 

Now  for  a  little  the  weak  are  strong, 

Sleep  knows  nothing  of  right  or  wrong  : 
Dawn  of  to-morrow  come  not  soon ! 

Eyes  that  are  tearless,  and  hearts  that  break, 

Sleep ! — it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake. 


KiCEPING   UP   A1TI.AKANCES. 

All  men  are  somnambulists — they  walk  about  in  dreams; 
Most  things  have  a  seamy  side,  but  nothing's  what  it 

seems ; 
The    world,   we    know,   is  but  a  show,   and,   posed   upon 

his  shelf, 

ry  mortal  makes  an  exhibition  of  himself. 

NOTICE  : 

Please  don't  touch  the  figures  that  are  keeping  up  the 

show ; 
What   there  is  inside   them   you   are  not   supposed   to 

know; 
The  pauper  looks  a  marquis,  and  the  fool  may  seem 

a  seer, 
They  all  keep  up  appearances — until  they  disappear. 

If  you're  poor,  you  need  but  live  in  fashionable  style, 
Conjure  with  a  silver  tongue  and  wear  a  golden  smile, 
Tradesmen  then  will  trust  you,  and  you'll  surely  find 

it  pay 
Thus  to  live  on  credit  in  a  creditable  way. 

Though    you've    spent    a    doubtful    life,    a    decent    coat 

of  paint, 
A    hymn-book  and  a   text    or    two  will  pass  you   for    a 

saint, 
And    friendly  doors  will  open  that  are  locked    to    those 

who  sin : 
The  world  will  never  shut  you  out,  if  you  can  take  it  in. 

Life  is  but  a  game,  we're  told  by  many  tuneful  bards. 
If  you  want  to  win  it  you  must  never  show  your  cards: 
Should  you  hold  a  losing  hand,  then  mask  the  truth 

with  grins — 
Men    will    think    you're    winning    if    you    play    like    one 

who   wins. 

Keeping  up  appearances  and  keeping  down  his   past 
The  lowliest  born  is  borne  aloft  and  takes  an  uppish  cast ; 
Let  him  wear  a  lofty  air  and  with  the  lofty  sit — 
All    the   world    looks   up   to   him   who   thus    looks    down 
on  it. 

Walk   up!     Mankind's   a  greater  show  than   Barnum   had 

to  give; 

Our  poor  look  rich,  our  little  great,  our  aged  dye  to  live ; 
'Tis  true  they  are  not  what  they  seem,  but,  still,  it's 

understood, 
To  make  a  good  appearance  is  as  good  as  being  good. 

NOTICE  : 

Please  don't  touch  the  figures  that  are  keeping  up  the 

show; 
What   there   is   inside   them  you  are  not  supposed   to 

know ; 
The  pauper  looks  a  marquis,  and  the  fool  may  seem 

a  seer, 
They  all  keep  up  appearances — until  they  disappear! 

\.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 


J.  ARMSTRONG   BARRY. 


BON    VOYAGE. 

May  thou,  I  pray,  sail  singing  o'er  Life's  sea, 
Thy  cup  of  joy  aye  flowing  to  the  brim ; 

Blessings  untold  show 'ring  themselves  on  thee, 
And  eyes  with  mist  of  sorrow  never  dim ! 

But  if,  at  times,  the  shore  seems  faint  and  far, 
Clasp,  friend  of  mine,  the  unseen  Pilot's  hand ! 

When  anchored  is  thy  barque  beyond  the  bar 
All  storms  and  calms  trust  then  to  understand! 


FAREWELL    TO    SKYE. 

Farewell  ye  hills  and  heather 

O'er  which  the  sea  birds  soar, 
Proud  peaks  which  bravely  weather 

The  storm,  and  torrents'  roar ; 
Telling  of  battles  royal, 

Prince  Charlie's  name — a  sigh, 
And  hearts  to  chieftain  loyal, 

Their  crown  of  life  to  die  ! 

Farewell  to  stern  Cuchullin, 

His  face  with  wrinkles  rent  ; 
A  pibroch  sad  and  sullen, 

Leading  a  lone  lament. 
O,  could  we  hear  the  story 

From  Ossianic  years 
'Twould  be  all  glitt'ring,  gory, 

A  cataract  of  tears! 

At  noontide  feast  and  laughter, 

The  sunlight  'fore  the  mirk, 
Deep  hatred  hidden, — after, 

The  firebrand  and  the  dirk. 
Mist  creeps  across  the  mountains 

All  mournful  as  a  shroud, 
But  moonbeams  kiss  fair  fountains ; 

Stars  shine  beyond  the  cloud. 

J.  ARMSTRONG  BARRY. 


MRS.   E.   L.   BARTON. 


EVENING. 

The  west  was  wrapped  in  mystic  robes  of  glory 

Above  the  dreaming  sea ; 
The  massive  cliffs  o'erspread  with  dusky  foliage 

Rose  weird  and  silently ; 
Dim  in  the  twilight  distance  lay  the   moorland 

Shadowed  in  mists  of  grey, 
Crown'd  with  the  giant  shapes  of  cairn  and  bouldei 

Dark  'gainst  the  dying  day. 
Softly  on  wings  that  whispered  thro'  the  stillness 

Brushing  the  water's  breast, 
Flitted  a  seagull  like  a  gentle  spirit 

Seeking  its  longed-for  rest. 

Then  as  the  white-tipped  wavelets  shoreward  crept 
God  kissed  the  earth  with  moonlight  and  it  slept. 


EASTER. 

A  golden  glory  brightens  in  the  East, 
And  faint  across  the  valley  falls  and  swells 
The  gladsome  carillon  of  Easter  bells, 
A  welcome  to  the  Eucharistic  Feast. 
Soft  buds  are  bursting  forth  on  every  tree, 
The  birds'  sweet  matins  quiver  on  the  air, 
Telling  the  risen  life  is  wondrous  fair, 
Hymning  their  own  "  All  Hail,"  oh  Lord,  to  Thee 
Oh  heart  of  mine,  uplift  thy  voice  and  sing 
The  glorious  Easter  message  far  and  wide, — 
"The  Lord  is  risen!   He  who  lived,  and  died 
Upon  the  Cross  for  this  world's  ransoming ; " 
Lie  low  before  His  Altar  Throne  and  pray 
That  this  may  be  thy  Soul's  true  Easter  Day. 


THE    GATHERING    STORM. 

Little  wild  breezes  sighing  and  moaning, 

Voices  of  night — 
Pale  ruffled  water-sheets  shiv'ring  and  glistening 

In  the  dim  light ; 
Stretches  of  boggy  hillocky  moorland 

Fading  away 
Into  the  clouds  that  are  crushing  the  dying 

Glow  of  the  day. 
Cry  of  a  curlew,  pleading  and  mournful, 

Quiv'ring  afar, 
Drowned  in  the  distant  gathering  roar  of  the 

Wave-beaten  bar. 
Mutters  of  thunder  grumble  and  angrily 

Shudder  away; 
Sudden  blue  lightnings  flicker  and  tremble, 

Spirits  at  play. 
Just  the  red  flare  of  the  cloud-conquered  sunset 

Struggles  for  light, 
Blazes  and  dies — and  o'er  storm-shadow'd  moorland 

Fast  falls  the  night. 


SUNRISE    FROM    NAPLES. 

Veiled  in  the  softest  of  mists  lay  the  base  of  the  mountain 

of  fire; 
Only  his  rosy-hued  column  of  smoke  mounted  higher  and 

higher, 
Rolling  out  slowly  and  silently,  grey  'gainst  the  gold  of  the 

morning, 
Sign  of  the  hidden  death  sleeping  yet  flaunting  its  banner  of 

warning. 

Capri,  that  jewel  on  the  water's  breast 
Shook  the  night-veil  from  her  lofty  crest, 
A  note  in  a  fairy  melody, 
A  glorious  pearl  on  a  turquoise  sea. 

And  all  the  curves  of  the  wondrous  bay 
Drank  in  the  light  of  rising  day, 
And  softly  gleamed  in  tenderest  hue 
Of  shadowed  green  or  misty  blue. 

Till  the  great  gold  sun  upreared  his  head 
From  the  purple  folds  of  his  curtained  bed 
And  shook  the  light  from  his  shining  hair 
Like  dancing  gems  o'er  the  waters  fair. 

And  hill  and  valley  and  sparkling  sea 
Became  one  glorious  harmony 
Aglow  with  warmth  and  ecstasy 
Breathing  the  dear  name — Italy. 
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THE    BIRTH    OF    THE    ROSE. 

God  took  of  the  breath  of  the  sea, 

And  the  blush  of  the  dawn, 

And  the  sheen  of  a  humming-bird's  wing 

As  it  broods  o'er  the  lilies  in  spring, 

And  the  scent  of  all  flowers  that  grow 

In  the  south  where  the  sweet  breezes  blow, 

And  the  warmth  of  a  first  summer's  day 

Gold-bedewed  with  the   sunbeams  at  play — 

And  kissing  it  all  tenderly 

He  slow  let  it  fall  from  the  skies 

With  a  smile  in  His  all-loving  Eyes, 

And  in  the  first  hush  of  the  morn 

The  Rose  was  born. 


NOCTURNE. 

Soft  sunset  lights  low-flitted  o'er  the  sea, 

Chased  by  grey  shadows  from  the  dreaming  woods 

That  clothed  the  valley  to  the  water's  edge, 

Hushed  silence  reigned,  save  for  the  mellow  notes 

Of  some  sweet  songster  in  the  dusky  grove 

Carolling  vespers,  while  the  silver  moon 

Slow-mounted  in  the  twilight  blue  above, 

A  pale  queen  rising  to  her  starry  throne, 

Shedding  her  snowy  beams  on  whisp'ring  corn 

And  dewy  grasses  and  tall  stately  reeds 

That  reared  like  watchful  sentinels  their  heads, 

Guarding  the  little  brown  melodious  stream 

Swift  hurrying  past  to  meet  the  summer  sea; 

While  in  the  woods,  amid  the  solemn  aisles 

Of  lichen 'd  tree-trunks  in  a  vista  dim 

Of  wreathed  vapour,  folded  flower-cups 

Breathed  out  their  perfume  to  the  night  and  God 

Like  the  sweet  incense  of  an  evening  prayer. 

ETHEL  L.  BARTON. 


MISS    C.    BICKLE. 


THE    THREE    RIDERS. 

Who  rides  far  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ? 

(Love,  O  love  me,  my  Heart's  Desire  !) 
He  rides  with  the  dogs  of  hate  behind, 
His  heart  a  frost  and  his  brain  a  fire. — 

"  This  is  Fame,"  saith  my  Heart's  Desire. 

Who  rides  fast  at  the  end  of  day  ? 

(Love,  0  love  me,  my  Heart's  Desire  !) 
Reckless  and  ruthless,  let  come  what  may, 
Through  blood  and  tears  and  sweat  and  mire. 

"  This  is  Gain,"  saith  my  Heart's  Desire. 

Who  rides  hard  over  rock   and  fell  ? 

(Love,  O  love  me,  my  Heart's  Desire  !) 
He  rides  a  race  with  the  Lords  of  Hell, 
And  the  flame  at  his  heart  is  eternal  fire. — 

"  This  is  Love,"  saith  my  Heart's  Desire. 


THE   WEEK-ENDER. 

Through  six  mad  days  of  the  hustling  week 

I  toil  for  pay, 

But  my  rest  I  seek 
A  hundred  miles  from  the  world  away. 

The  open  road  and  the  open  sky, 

And  alone  awhile  ! 

No  passer-by 
With  tiresome  well-meant  word  or  smile. 

The  top  of  the  highest  hill  in  sight- 
That  is  my  goal, 
And  O,  delight ! 

My  shattered  spirit  again  grows  whole. 

Winds  of  the  world,  and  light,  and  peace,— 

No  balm  like  this  ! 

The  heart's  release, 
The  earth's  embrace  and  the  sun's  warm  kiss. 

From  babble  of  tongues  and  a  city's  strife 

Perplexed  and  driven 

I  choose  my  life  ; — 
To  be  alone  is  to  dwell  near  Heaven  ! 


IN    A    LITTLE   COUNTRY   TOWN. 

I  love  you  all,  good  Clanford  folk, 
Though  you  have  little  love  for  me 

Who  will  not  don  the  saintly  cloak — 
Bohemian,  Pagan,  frank  and  free. 

I  love  you  when  you  go  to  pray, 
As  passing  me  you  look  askance — 

"  For  what  would  our  dear  Vicar  say 
If  we  '  outsiders  '  countenance'?  " 

With  Sunday  smugness,  Monday  greed, 

My  brush  is  fed,  my  canvas  fills, 
You  meet  my  every  artist  need, 

And,  incidentally,  my  bills. 

Grotesque  procession  !     I  who  know 

Prove  how  engaging  you  can  be. 
What  dense  mind  ever  deemed  you  slow, 

Bourgeois  respectability  ? 

Go  save  your  small  souls  while  you  may, 
(Though  I  scarce  think  it  worth  your  while. 

You'd  stare  if  you  could  hear  me  say 
Your  part  in  life's  to  raise  a  smile. 

Play  out  your  little  parts,  while  I, 
The  audience,  wait  to  praise  or  chaff 

The  farce  performed  so  solemnly — 
I  love  you, — for  you  make  me  laugh. 


THE   OVER-SOUL. 

I  am  kin  to  the  birds,  though  my  life  is  a  stranger  to  song, 

And  dumb  are  the  lips  that  would  sing. 
I  am  part  of  their  ecstasy,  heir  to  the  dreams  that  belong 

To  Dawn,  and  the  music  they  bring. 
I  am  kin  to  the  birds  though  no  voice  in  me  wakens  to  song. 

I  am  kin  to  the  poets,  for  chords  of  their  music  and  pain 

Are  throbbing  for  aye  in  my  breast. 

I  long  with  their  longing,  though  voiceless  the  passion  and 
vain, 

Eternal  the  dream  and  the  quest. 
I  am  kin  to  the  poets,  made  nigh  by  the  kinship  of  pain. 

I  am  kin  to  the  angels,  though  sinning  and  sorrow  are  mine, 

And  my  life  as  the  life  of  a  beast, 
For  the  pity  and  purity  their's  are  of  essence  Divine, 

And  I  may  approach  to  that  feast. 
I  am  kin  to  the  angels,  whose  purity  yet  may  be  mine. 

CHRISTINE  BICKLE. 
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E.   H.   BLAKENEY. 


IN   THE    SAAS-THAL. 

The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  abroad  to-night, 
And,  with  her  wand,  touches  the  hills  and  vales, 
The  glooming  forest  and  soft-murmuring  stream, 
Turning  the  dark  to  silver;  while,  far  up, 
High  on  the  walls  of  ice  the  splendour  glides 
In  awful  silence, — light  of  dawning  stars 
Hung  in  mysterious  hollows  of  the  Night, 
And  cold  above  the  imperishable  spires. 


MID-FEBRUARY. 

In  dreams  I  tread  the  woodland  ways, 

My  hopes  are  of  the  Spring  ; 
My  thoughts  move  wide  across  the  moor, 

The  heather  and  the  ling; 
A  light  above  me  beckons  far 

O'er  murk  and  city  grime, 
To  where  those  sunset  spaces  calm 

Are  covered  thick  with  rime. 

May-music !    somewhere  in  the  veins 

I  feel  your  pulses  ring; 
Some  prophet-cry  to  strike  the  soul 

Stirs,  while  the  throstles  sing. 
And  yet  no  daisy  rears  its  head, 

No  violets  come  to  birth: 
Only     ...     I  feel  the  old,  old  joy 

That  thrills  the  heart  of  Earth. 


APRIL    DAWN. 

This  is  the  day  when  all  things  living  wake 
From  the  long  winter  of  their  sleep;    the  flowers 
Laugh  in  the  light  of  wind-enamoured  hours; 
Blue  skies  are  overhead,  and  young  birds  make 
The  wonderland  of  this  our  April  sweet: 
And  what  have  I  to  lay  before  thy  feet  ? 

Only  the  promise  of  a  love  that  sings 

Itself  to  happy  sleep  within  the  heart ; 

The  twice-told  story  of  a  love  that  brings 

Its  little  gift  of  balm  for  Sorrow's  smart; 

Bright  as  the  beam  o'er  Spring's  gold  rampart  cast 
And  linkt  with  all  the  tokens  of  the  Past. 

E.  H.  BLAKENEY. 


MRS.  C.  B.  BODDE. 

LOVE'S  AGONY. 

Love  came, — with  awe  my  heart  received  its  guest ; 

Love  spoke, — my  lips  their  fealty  would  prove  ; 
O  bitter  sweet,  O  pain,  O  wild  unrest, 

My  God,  how  terrible  it  is  to  love ! 

LOVE  AND  TIME. 

Love  was  up  all  New  Year's  Eve, 

While  old  Time  was  dying  ; 
But  he  did  not  think  to  grieve, 

When  every-one  was  sighing. 

On  the  poor  old  Father's  grave 

The  urchin  planted  flowers ; 
Which  (if  all  the  Fates  behave), 

Some-day  will  be  ours. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  SORROW. 

Bring  thy  sad  heart  to  me  and  take  my  love, 

Give  me  thy  pain, 
All  thy  soul's  gall  and  sorrow  shall  my  tears 

Wash  sweet  again. 

Take  all  my  love  and  use  it  to  repair 

Thy  broken  life, 
Hold  it  before  thee  as  a  shield,  and  dare 

Again  the  strife. 

And  when  the  cruel  world  has  broke  thy  strength 

With  wounds  too  deep, 
Here  in  my  heart,  as  quiet  as  a  grave, 

Thy  grief  shall  sleep. 

LOVE  THE  PERMANENT. 

What  if  life  is  but  a  shadow, 
What  if  thought  is  only  dream, 
Power  a  god  of  human  fancy, 
Fame  an  evanescent  gleam  ? 
All  these  brilliant  morning  glories 
Vanish  e'er  we  close  our  eyes, 
And  the  melody  of  laughter 
Dwindles  into  painful  sighs. 
So  the  threads  of  life  are  mingled, 
Lips  smile  though  the  heart  be  dead, 
Worms  live  in  the  lily's  bosom, 
Roses  deck  a  corpse's  head. 
From  the  ashes  of  our  lives, 
Nought  save  only  love  survives, — 
Love  lives  on  in  spite  of  pain, 
E'en  if  no  loved  ones  remain. 

C.  B.  BODDE. 
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MRS.  BOLTON    SMITH. 


SONNET  OF  ^SONG    STILLBORN. 


The  rack'd  Night  laboureth  to  bring  forth  the  Moon, 
Her  starry  eyes  with  suffering  all  blind  ; 

Aloud  she  prays  for  swift  deliverance  soon, 
Her  shrieks  of  agony  echoing  in  the  wind. 

The  Moon  was  born,  a  curl'd-up,  golden  thing, 
And  with  an  eager  breath  the  glad  night  cried, 

"  Up,  winds  of  midnight !   dance,  rejoice  and  sing  ! 
"  Behold  my  child  for  which  I  all  but  died  !  " 

My  spirit  lay  with  Sorrow,  and  conceiv'd, 
And  bare  a  child,  a  slender  son  of  song, 
To  which  my  eager  heart  sang  lullaby. 

But  out,  alas  !   full  soon  was  I  bereav'd  ; 
My  shrunken  hope  was  left  to  me  not  long  ; 
Its  crippled  form  was  swift  to  dwine  and  die. 

SONNET. 

The  moon  hathjaid  restraining  arms  of  light — 
As  oft  a  woman  on  her  lover's  breast — 
To  soothe  the  sea  from  passion  to  sweet  rest, 

And  now  the  sea,  tho'  scarce  restrained  quite, 

Still  sobbing  like  a  lone  child  in  the  night, 

Is  grown  more  tranquil.     Then,  as  one  who  guess'd 
Her  pow'r,  the  moon — O  woman  ! — love-confest, 

Casts  on  his  bosom  all  her  beauty  bright. 

Calmly  protective  now,  the  sea,  fond  lover, 

Clasps  her  and  holds  her  close,  the  while  he  sings  to  her 

Low,  soothing  lays  of  love  and  love's  sweet  sorrow. 
The  tempest  of  his  rage  is  past  and  over. 

Love-satisfied,  he  triumphs  that  he  brings  to  her 
Forgetfulness  of  death  and  death's  to-morrow. 


"A    RED    SKY    AT    MORNING." 

When  the  rising  sun  sets  the  earth  afire, 

And  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  smoke, 
As  the  crimson  glow  goes  mounting  higher, 

O  !  its  fierce  fear  fastens  on  sea-faring  folk  ! 

The  sea  incoherently  mutters  its  dread  ; 

The  green  waves  grow  white  with  their  terror  and  fear, 
As  the  fierce  forks  of  flame  reach  high  overhead, 

The  storm  turns  the  sea  from  a  bed  to  a  bier. 

The  voice  of  the  air  is  an  agonis'd  shriek, 

With  a  lightning-like  quiver  of  blood-stained  wrath  ; 

In  shrill  tones  of  anger  the  raging  winds  speak, 
As  they  cleave  o'er  the  ocean  a  difficult  path. 
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mi    mi  i 

Tin-  :'...|,|«-il  go|>li-t   of  his  Soul 

\V.i    liiiiiimM  witli  silver  song, 
Till,  over  till  M,  tin-  luit;lit  <li<>! 
His  way  of  life  along. 

And,  howso  hard  had  been  the  way 

To  him  that  first  pass'd  by, 
That  golden  show'r  bore  soft'ning  pow'r, 

Due  to  its  poesy. 

For  all  men  that  thereafter  pass'd 

The  path  the  Poet  trod, 
Found  that  it  wound  aloft,  around, 

An  easy  road  to  (io<l. 

SONNET   OF   SUNSET. 

The  sun  shall  rise  no  more.     I  saw  him  drown'd 
Last  eve  in  Ocean.     Deep  he  sank  within, 
Like  memory  of  some  forgiven  sin 

Within  the  breast  of  one  who  peace  hath  found 

In  God's  forgiveness.     Golden  chains  were  bound 
About  his  bleeding  body  ;  spectres  thin 
And  ghostly  of  pale  clouds  tried  hard  to  win 

Him  back  to  earth,  but  Ocean  thereat  frown'd 

And  they  desisted  weepingly.     The  sea 

Surg'd  all  about  the  sun  tumultuously, 
And  tost  its  playful  foam  upon  his  curls. 

And  like  a  Samson  Agonistes,  still 

The  sad  sun  suffer'd  it  to  work  its  will, 
Turning  the  wave-drops  into  bloodshot  pearls. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   YEAR. 

The  dying  Spirit  of  the  Year 

Walketh  the  wind-swept  wold  ; 
Lightly  she  treads  the  dead-leaf  bier 

For  Autumn's  body  cold, 
Lamenting,  moaning  as  she  goes,  o'er  pleasures  past  untold. 

Her  voice  as  of  a  ghostly  wind 

Long-lost  upon  the  lea  ; 
Her  groping  as  of  one  grown  blind, 

Her  smile  as  of  the  sea, 

When  pale  the  fainting  moon  looks  down  upon  him  mourn- 
fully. 

As  one  who  walks  a  place  of  graves, 

Her  steps  are  slow  and  sad  ; 
As  one  who  wintry  tempest  braves, 

Her  mournful  eyes  are  mad, 
And  many  a  shudder  thrilleth  thro'  her  spare  form  scantly 

clad. 
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THE   HUMP. 

When  your  best  clothes  but  make  you  feel  a  frump, 
And  golden  sunshine  looks  like  yellow  fog, 
And  when  you  feel  as  heavy  as  a  log, — 

A  dull,  indifferent,  inanimate  lump ; 

\Vhen  from  your  well  of  wit  there's  naught  to  pump; 
When  something  seems  your  mind-machine  to  clog, 
And  when  Fate's  spite  seems  your  sad  steps  to  dog, 

You're  suffering  from  what  slanguists  call  the  HUMP. 

The  cure  is  easy :  walk  some  score  of  miles, 
Tire  yourself  out,  then  take  a  decent  rest, — 

You'll  gradually  find  things  grow  less  tragic. 
Eat  while  at  meals,  and  sometimes  between  whiles  ; 
Drink  not  at  all,  or  only  drink  the  best, — 
The  result  of  this  strong  treatment  will  seem  magic 


IN   THE   HEART   OF   THE   NIGHT. 

Now  Silence  lays  light  hand  on  clos'd  lips.     Hush 

The  discontented  breeze  itself's  a-dream 

And  hath  forgotten  motion  ;  the  moonbeam 
Hath  ceas'd  the  river  restlessly  to  brush, 
And  passive  slumb'reth  on  the  meadows  lush 

Where  gold  and  silver  daisies  spectral  gleam 

(Like  gold  and  silver  ghosts  they  almost  seem.) 
'Tis  as  the  whirling  earth  had  ceas'd  to  rush 

Thro'  eternal  space,  and  fallen  upon  sleep. 
I,  only  I,  in  all  this  moveless  world 
Seem  waking,  on  my  bed  my  body  curl'd, 

Ev'n  as  some  sinuous  snake's,  while  slow  dreams  creep 
Stealthy  upon  me,  or  from  Heaven  hurl'd, 

Or  rising  from  the  depths  of  Hades  deep. 


DAWN. 

The  Dawn  came  ghostly  from  the  East 

With  sliding  step  and  slow, 
Above  the  softly  sleeping  world 

Her  mantle  grey  to  throw  ; 
All  gradually  her  light  increas'd  returning  life  to  show. 

There  sprang  up  an  impatient  Wind 

That  lov'd  the  Dawn  so  grey, 
And  bore  her  right  across  the  sky 

From  arms  of  Night  away, 

Then  of  their  love  the  sweet  pledge  shin'd  in  birth  of  the  young 
Day. 

But  love,  tho'  it  be  passing  sweet, 

Makes  oft  a  mortal  wound, 
And  wrapt  around  with  windy  arms 

Dawn  fell  in  sudden  swound  ; 

Then  died  she  at  the  young  Day's  feet  with  a  low  sobbing 
sound. 
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WITH  SWEETS. 

Coals  to  Newcastle,  friends, 
Or  more  salt  to  the  sea, — 

Surely  he  sends  who  sends 
Sweets  to  folk  such  as  thee. 

Natheless,  do  ye  forgive, 
Since  to  forgive  is  meet, 

For  I  would  while  I  live, 
Send  sweets  unto  the  sweet 


THE   SEASONS   OF   HOPE. 

Hope  hath  its  Spring,  its  Summer,  Autumn,  yea, 
Its  very  Winter.     When  it  first  doth  spring 
Green  from  the  breast,  a  fresh  unsullied  thing, 

That  never  dreams  it  will  not  dure  for  aye, — 

It  tells  of  Spring ;  and  when  its  early  ray 
Sublimes  to  noon,  the  birds  of  Summer  sing 
And  all  things  forth  their  brightest  beauty  bring, 

Till  life  becomes  a  sunlit  holy-day. 

But,  when  its  youth  hath  reach'd  maturity, 
And  sometime  rested  there,  it  doth  decline, 

And  like  the  leaves  that  in  the  Spring  were  green, 
Grows  sere  and  yellow,  and  no  more  fair  to  see  ; 
Then,  like  a  rat  that  gnaws  at  root  of  vine, 

Conies  Winter, — and  it  soon  might  ne'er  have  been. 


AS    YEARS    GO    ON. 

Ah  me,  the  heart  grows  old  and  cold 
And  loses  all  its  former  fire  ; 

Their  wings  our  weary  wishes  fold 
Nor  longer  heavenwards  aspire  , 

Our  aspirations  grow  less  bold, 
And  lukewarm  our  erst  hot  desire. 

The  sea  of  life  that  promis'd  erst 

A  voyage  fair  adventurous, 
By  sullen  tempests  now  is  curst, 

Nor  more  makes  promises  to  us  ; 
The  bubble  of  our  hope  is  burst, 

And  lost  our  visions  glorious. 

With  want  of  health  and  weariness 
The  burden  of  existence  grows 

Each  day  more  potent  a  distress, 
Till  we  are  fain  for  ev'ning's  close  : 

But  night  itself  no  more  can  bless, 
For  easy  sleep  with  life's  spring  goes. 
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"  EASY  IS  THE  TRIOLET." 

"  Easy  is  the  triolet  "  ? 

How  I  wish  that  I  could  make  one  ! 
I  have  never  proven  yet 
Easy  is  the  triolet. 
For  I  always  do  forget 

Which  of  all  the  rhymes  to  take  one. 
"  Easy  is  the  triolet  "  ! 

How  I  wish  that  I  could  make  one ! 


RETRIBUTION. 

There  is  something  walks  white  on  the  incoming  wave, 
That  chills  me  and  thrills  me  with  care  ; 

Tis  a  ghost  risen  up  from  the  traitorous  grave, — 

Now  henceforth  my  spirit  shall  lunatic  rave ; 

The  kind  wind  may  blow,  but  it  never  shall  save 
My  soul  from  the  curse  of  despair. 

0  cold  is  the  gleam  of  its  phosphorent  eyes, 
And  white  is  its  wide  winding-sheet ; 

It  writhes  near,  'neath  the  wonder,  wide-ey'd,  of  the  skies  ; 
The  pale  stars  look  on   it  with  throbbing  surprise ; 
The  wind  waves  it  backward  with  sad-singing  cries, — 
But,   O  God,  now  it  foams  at  my  feet. 

Mad  horror !   'tis  surely  not  I  whom  you  seek  : 

No  traffic  have  I  with  the  dead. 

Turn  away  those  cold  eyes,  for  my  courage  they  break, 
At  their  glance  all  my  body  turns  waterish  weak. 
Grim  horror  !  go  hence,   and  O  !  dare  not  to  speak, — 

Thy  voice  doth  my  memory  dread. 

No  sound  from  the  spectre,  instead,  O  despair ! 

It  rises  slow,  slow  on  the  wave, 
Its  wide  winding  sheet,  as  it  flutters  in  air 
Leaves  its  gaunt  ghastly  form  like  a  skeleton  bare. 

1  long  far  to  flee,  but  I  stand  rooted  there, 
And  look  down  as  it  were  at  my  grave. 

Then  the  ghost  of  old  guilt,  with  a  horrible  cry, 

Exclaims,  "  Now  at  last  thou  art  mine." 
It  waves  its  wide  arms  to  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  the  phosphorent   gleam  of  its  keenly  cold  eye 
Seems  to  make  all  the  blood  in  my  body  run  dry, 
And  I  totter  as  drunken  with  wine. 

A  mocking  smile  sneers  on  the  pale  ghostly  face, — 

"  Come  now  my  companion  to  be  "  ! 
Then  slowly  advancing  in  smooth  gliding  pace 
It  gazes  upon  me  a  century's  space, 
Then  swift  I  am  wrapt  in  a  chilly  embrace, 

And  I  sink  in  its  arms  in  the  sea. 


THE    RETURN    OF   THE    Ml 

She  is  return 'd  !     I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  her  soft  wing  in  the  moonlighted  skies, 
And  in  the  moonray's  light  I  see  serene 

The  smile  that  lights  alway  her  lovely  eyes. 
The  air  is  throbbing  with  each  whisper'd  word 
That  thrills  with  rapture  sweet  my  aching  soul 
And  life  is  grown  worth  living  once  again  ! 

Long  is  it  since  I  heard 
Hint  of  her  coming  in  the  ocean's  roll, 
Or  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  plain. 

Earth,  that  of  late  was  barren  of  all  bliss, 
Seems  cloth'd  with  novel  beauty,  new  delight, 

And  radiant  with  all  hope. — Now  I  dismiss 
From  my  o'erburden'd  soul  the  shades  of  night, 

For  fair  and  lovely  is  the  world  become, 
And  youthful-ey'd  again,  and  in  her  Spring  ; 
Winter  is  past,  forgotten,  a  dead  dream, 

And  Sorrow's  voice  is  dumb  ; 
The  birds,  the  birds  begin  their  songs  to  sing, 
,    Bath'd  in  the  mystic  moonlight's  magic  beam. 

Now  she  draws  nearer,  and  her  garment's  hem 

On  bended  knees  I  press  to  fever'd  lips  ; 
I  see  upon  her  brow  the  starry  gem 

Glitter  with  light  ;   I  feel  her  finger-tips, 
With  touch  so  light,  that  yet  I  thrill  beneath 
Laid  on  my  bowed  head  in  soft  caress, 
And  gently  prest  upon  my  eager  eyes  ; 

I  see  the  laurel  wreath 
Upon  her  beauteous  brows,  and  almost  guess 

What  strange  unearthly  gleam  beneath  there  lies. 

New  strength  is  mine  at  her  magnetic  touch, 

And  slow  I  raise,  with  lowly  rev'rence  meet, 
Mine  eyes  to  meet  her  own,  whose  light  is  such 
I  almost  fear  their  glance  so  piercing-sweet. 
Oh,  divine  beauty,  dost  thou  visit  me, 
Who  am  unworthy  of  most  distant  glance 

From  thy  strange  eyes,  in  which  is  heav'n  reveal'd. 

Thou  condescend'st  ?     Then  see 
How  thy  least  smile  can  highest  joys  enhance, 
And  how  at  thy  sweet  touch  is  sorrow  heal'd. 

BETH  BOLTON  SMITH. 


JAMES    CHALMERS 


THE    HIGHLAND    SOLDIER'S    GRAVE. 

Far,  far  from  Caledonia's  shores, 

Far  from  her  pale  gray  skies, 
Far  from  her  mountains  and  her  moors, 

The  Highland  soldier  lies. 

No  Scottish  stone  records  his  fame, 

No  Scottish  dirge  is  sung, 
In  that  far  land  whose  foreign  name 

Is  strange  to  Scottish  tongue. 

No  scene  that  Scottish  memory  fills 

Lies  round  the  fallen  brave, 
The  heather  of  his  native  hills 

Blooms  not  upon  his  grave. 

Twas  on  the  battle-field  he  died, 

Around  him  as  he  fell, 
He  heard  the  roar  of  vict'ry's  tide 

And  the  pibroch's  piercing  swell. 

It  thunder'd — thrill'd — and  pass'd  him  by— 

The  combat's  rushing  close, 
And  then,  as  back  he  sank  to  die, 

Far  different  scenes  arose. 

Bright — through  the  mists  of  death  unroll'd- 

His  Highland  home  appear 'd, 
His  mountain-cradle  wild  and  bold, 

By  childhood's  love  endear'd. 

He  saw  again  the  well-known  glen 

O'er  which  the  eagle  soar'd, 
The  emblem  of  the  warlike  men 

Who  wore  the  Highland  sword. 

The  cannon's  thunder  seem'd  to  him, 

A  Highland  torrent  loud, 
The  smoke-clouds,  in  his  vision  dim, 

A  Highland  eve's  mist-shroud. 


His  father  clasp'd  him  to  his  breast, 

His  father  bent  and  gray, 
The  gallant  soldier-son  he  blest, 

His  last  years'  pride  and  stay. 

He  saw  his  mother's  a^cd  lorm, 

He  felt  her  fond  embrace, 
And  fancy  turn'd  to  tear-drops  warm 

The  death-dews  on  his  face. 

Still  yet  another  figure  came, 
A  shape  more  young  and  fair, 

But  meet  to  bear  a  soldier's  name, 
And  with  a  soldier  pair. 

More  bright  and  joyous  flash'd  her  glance 

From  parting's  long  eclipse, 
They  met,  and  in  his  dying  trance, 

Her  kiss  was  on  his  lips. 

His  comrades  laid  him  where  he  fell, 

His  tartan  for  a  shroud, 
And  they  must  weep  who  loved  him  well 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  cloud. 


J.  CHALMERS. 


G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


"A  CHORD   OF  COLOUR." 

My  lady  clad  herself  in  grey, 

Which  caught  and  clung  about  her  throat,- 
And  all  the  long  grey  winter  day 

On  me  a  living  splendour  smote. 
And  why  grey  palmers  holy  are, 

And  why  grey  minsters  great  in  story, 
And  grey  skies  ring  the  morning  star, 

And  grey  hairs  are  a  crown  of  glory. 

My  lady  clad  herself  in  green, 

Like  meadows  where  the  wind  waves  pass,- 
Then  on  my  spirit  spread,  I  ween, 

A  splendour  of  forgotten  grass. 
Then  all  that  fell  of  stem  or  sod 

Hoarded  like  emeralds  might  be, 
I  bowed  to  every  bush,  and  trod 

Among  the  live  grass  fearfully. 

My  lady  clad  herself  in  blue, 

Then  on  me,  as  the  seer  long  gone, 
The  image  of  a  sapphire  grew, 

The  Throne  of  Him  that  sat  thereon. 
Then  knew  I  why  the  Fashioner 

Splashed  reckless  blue  on  sky  and  sea, 
And  ere  it  was  good  enough  for  her, 

He  tried  it  on  eternity. 

Beneath  the  world-old  knowledge-tree 

Sat,  like  an  owl,  the  evil  sage ; 
"  The  World's  a  bubble,"  solemnly 

He  read  :  and  turned  a  second  page. 
"A  bubble,  then  ?  old  Crow,"  I  cried. 

"  God  keep  you  in  your  weary  wit. 
A  bubble  ?  Have  you  ever  spied 

The  colours  I  have  seen  in  it  ?  " 


THE   MASQUERADE. 

A  pale  wan  garment  of  young  green 
Touched  as  you  turned  your   <>lt  brown  hair, 
Then  in  me  surged  the  strangest  prayer 

Ever  in  lover's  heart  hath 


That  I  who  saw  your  youth's  bright  page 
A  rainbow  change  from  robe  to  robe, 
Might  see  you  on  this  earthly  globe 

Crowned  with  the  silver  crown  of  age. 

Your  dear  hair  powdered  in  strange  guise, 
Your  dear  face  touched  with  colours  pale, 
And  gazing  through  the  mask  and  veil 

The  mirth  of  your  immortal  eyes. 


THE   DONKEY. 

When  fishes  flew  and  forests  walked, 

And  figs  grew  upon  thorn, 
Some  moment  when  the  moon  was  blood, 

Then  surely  I  was  born. 

With  monstrous  head  and  sickening  cry, 

And  ears  like  errant  wings, 
The  devil's  walking  parody 

On  all  four-footed  things. 

The  tattered  outlaw  of  the  earth, 

With  ancient  crooked  will, 
Starve,  scourge,  deride  me,  I  am  dumb, 

I  keep  my  secret  still. 

Fools !  for  I  also  had  my  hour, 

One  far  fierce  hour  and  sweet, 
There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears 

And  palms  before  my  feet. 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


MRS.  M.  DAVIDSON. 


THE    BOTTOMLESS   WELL. 

They  would  often  teach  us  maxims 

In  the  days  when  we  were  young. 
I  remember  how  these  proverbs 

All  around  the  walls  were  hung. 
There  was  one  in  golden  lettering 

That  often  caught  my  eye 
"  You  will  never  miss  the  water 

Till  the  well  runs  dry." 

When  the  days  were  full  of  sunshine 

To  the  woodlands  we  would  turn, 
Heedless  of  the  passing  moments — 

Books  and  lessons  we  would  spurn. 
Then  the  teacher,  oft  complaining 

Of  our  waywardness,  would  cry : 
"  Ah !  you'll  never  miss  the  water 

Till  the  well  runs  dry." 

But  in  that  same  well  of  knowledge 

We've  been  dipping  many  years, 
Drinking  sometimes  in  our  gladness, 

Sometimes  dropping  in  our  tears. 
Yet  we  never  catch  a  glimmer 

Of  the  bottom,  though  we  try 
And  we  never  find  the  waters 

Of  the  well  run  dry. 

And  we  notice  through  the  ages, 

As  the  written  records  tell, 
They  have  everywhere  been  sipping 

Of  the  waters  of  that  well. 
Leaving  here  and  there  behind  them 

Gems  of  Truth,  that  never  die ; 
But  they  never  found  the  waters 

Of  the  well  run  dry. 

As  the  years  go  speeding  past  us 

We  are  dipping  deeper  still ; 
But  we  know  in  life's  short  passage 

We  can  never  take  our  fill. 
And  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 

When  to  earth  we  bid  good-bye, 
If  we'll  ever  find  the  waters 

Of  the  well  run  dry. 
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THE  GOLDEN   CHAIN. 

It  is  only  a  golden  chain,  dear, 

You  clasp  in  your  hands  so  tight ; 
In  the  ruddy  gleam  of  the  fire,  dear, 

It  dazzled  your  baby  sight. 
All  your  toys  are  lying  forsaken, 

You  will  not  play  with  them  now  ; 
But  whenever  you  lose  the  chain,  there  comes 

A  shadow  upon  your  brow. 

There's  a  bright,  bright  gleam  in  your  eyes,  dear, 

That  rivals  the  shining  gold  ; 
What  wonderful  visions  arise,  dear  ? 

What  dreams  to  your  mind  unfold  ? 
There's  a  winsome  smile  on  your  baby  lips, 

While  you  laugh  and  shout  with  glee; 
But  just  for  the  sake  of  a  golden  chain, 

You  have  turned  away  from  me. 

You  will  find  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  dear, 

Where  your  tiny  feet    must  go ; 
There  are  burdens  we  all  must  bear,  dear, 

And  troubles  we  all  must  know. 
There's  a  sorrow  that  sometimes  grieves  us, 

That  is  fraught  with  pain  untold ; 
When  the  friends  we  have  cherished  will  leave  us, 

And  all  for  the  sake  of  gold. 

But  now  you  are  falling  asleep,  dear, 

And  your  weary  form  would  rest ; 
So  you  turn  with  a  sigh  of  peace,  dear, 

And  nestle  against  my  breast. 
Now  the  golden  chain  is  forgotten, 

It  falls  from  your  tiny  hand  ; 
For  only  the  calm  of  a  tranquil  mind, 

Is  needed  in  slumberland. 

There  are  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  dear, 

Things  that  will  bring  you  joy ; 
There's  a  wonderful  depth  of  love,  dear, 

And  pleasures  without  alloy. 
There  are  things  more  precious  than  golden  chains, 

Hearts  that  are  true  and  kind ; 
These  are  the  treasures  I'd  have  you  seek, 

The  wealth  I  would  have  you  find. 
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SUNSHINE  AFTER   RAIN. 

All  day  long  I've  heard  the  raindrops, 

Dripping,  dripping  from  the  eaves  ; 
All  day  long  the  wind  goes  moaning, 

In  and  out  among  the  leaves. 
Now  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 

Still  the  moaning  does  not  cease ; 
But  my  heart  has  grown  aweary, 

And  I  fain  would  rest  in  peace. 

Read  me  something  sweet  and  tender, 

Soft  and  soothing  to  the  ear ; 
Bring  some  sunny  distant  landscape, 

For  the  mind's  refreshment  here. 
Tell  me  not  of  life's  wild  maelstrom, 

Human  struggles,  deeds  unkind ; 
I  have  heard  enough  of  sadness 

In  the  moaning  of  the  wind. 

Paint  for  me  no  well-fought  battle, 

Echo  not  the  ringing  cheer ; 
Though  it  tells  of  victory  only, 

There  are  dead  and  dying  near. 
I  can  hear  the  cry  of  orphans, 

Feel  the  widow's  grief  and  pain  • 
I  have  heard  enough  of  sorrow 

In  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

Read  to  me  of  pleasant  places, 

Rippling  streams,  and  mossy  dells ; 
Happy  homesteads,  where  the  spirit 

Of  contentment  ever  dwells. 
Till  your  quiet  intonation, 

Rising,  falling,  soft  and  deep ; 
Wafts  my  weary,  drowsy  senses 

O'er  the  borderland  of  sleep. 

Then,  perchance,  when  I  awaken, 

Sunny  Nature  may  beguile 
All  her  children  into  gladness 

With  the  brightness  of  her  smile. 
Wipe  the  raindrops  from  the  flowerlets, 

Bid  the  songsters  sing  again  ; 
O !  there's  nothing  half  so  cheering 

As  the  sunshine  after  rain. 
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MERRY   MAY. 

She  brings  a  wealth  of  sunshine 

To  chase  away  the  showers, 
And  wipes  the  dripping  petals 

Of  April's  dainty  flowers. 
Her  feet  are  bathed  in  dewdrops, 

Her  dress  is  verdant  green ; 
A  fairer  maid  than  merry  May 

The  world  has  never  seen. 

And  only  baby  cloudlets 

Come  drifting  o'er  the  blue ; 
With  just  enough  of  moisture 

To  bathe  her  feet  anew. 
With  hope,  and  joy,  and  laughter, 

We  wander  hand  in  hand  ; 
'Tis  always  so  when  merry  May 

Is  gliding  through  the  land. 

When  first  she  comes,  the  blossoms 

Are  scenting  every  breeze ; 
Before  she  goes,  the  clustered  fruit 

Is  clinging  to  the  trees. 
And  every  day  fresh  flow'rlets 

Bestrew  her  sunlit  way ; 
And  all  to  add  new  beauty  to 

The  merry  month  of  May. 

She  lengthens  out  the  twilight, 

And  pushes  back  the  night ; 
She  bids  the  sun  rise  early 

To  give  the  world  more  light. 
And  when  with  summer  brightness 

Our  hearts  are  all  attune, 
She  calmly  waves  her  fairy  wand 

And  wafts  us  into  June. 


THE  TYPICAL  BOY. 

Climbing  over  hedges, 

Heedless  of  his  clothes  ; 
Walking  like  a  general, 

Whistling  as  he  goes. 
Many  a  royal  battle 

Does  this  hero  plan  ; 
When  he  gets  a  licking. 

Bears  it  like  a  man. 

Pockets  full  of  marbles, 

Fishing-hooks  and  darts, 
Bits  of  broken  pencils, 

Peppermints  and  tarts. 
With  this  choice  collection, 

Such  good  sport  he'll  plan, 
That  his  comrades  think  him 

Every  inch  a  man. 
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Brimming  full  of  mischief, 

Finds  it  hard  to  stop ; 
So  at  school  he's  seldom 

Seated  at  the  top. 
Yet  the  master  loves  him, 

And  will  often  plan 
How  this  imp  of  mischief 

Yet  will  make  a  man. 

Scorning  to  dissemble, 

Will  not  tell  a  lie; 
When  a  thing  looks  hopeless, 

Likes  to  have  a  try. 
Keeps  his  fingers  honest, 

Puts  it  in  his  plan, 
That  when  school  is  over 

He  will  make  a  man. 


THE  CONVICT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  thee, 

Great  resplendent  sun  ? 
Social  life  for  me  is  dead, 

Civil  death  begun ; 
Never  hast  thou  been  my  friend, 

In  thy  piercing  light 
Deeds  like  mine  could  ne'er  be  done, 

So  I  loved  the  night. 

Night  1  that  covered  up  my  tracks 

With  a  friendly  gloom, 
Shielded  me  from  all  attacks 

And  a  convict's  doom. 
Thou  it  was  who  brought  me  here, 
;    When  thy  baneful  light 
Followed  far  too  fast  upon 

Dark,  mysterious  night. 

Working  in  a  convict's  dress, 

A  man  without  a  name, 
Just  a  number — nothing  more, 

Left  for  me  to  claim. 
After  years  of  bitterness, 

What  is  there  for  me  ? 
Death  !  within  a  prison  cell, 

And — Eternity ! 

M.  DAVIDSON. 


J.  M.  DENWOOD. 

SING,   HO,   FOR   OOR   LADS. 

In  the  Cumberland  <li;ilect. 

Sing,  ho,  for  oor  lads  'at  ur  willin'  an'  strang; 

Sing,  hey,  for  oor  thrufty  young  lasses  ; 
Though  t'warld's  nut  an  Eden  theer  ne  need  to  gang 

Aboot  in't  like  poots  wid  lang  feaces : 
A  lal  bit  a  wark's  a  ^ood  thing  in  its  way, 

An'  singin's  less  bodder  nor  cry  in' ; 
Oddswucks  !  what  a  swarm  o'  greit  cloutheids  ur  they 
'At's  never  duan  grankin'  an'  sighin'. 
While  meat-yeal  an'  weel  be  leet-hearted, 
Mang  plenty  to  twine  for  far  mair, 
An'  envy  annudder 
O,  this,  that,  an't'tudder, 
Hoot,  whoa  wad  be  fasht  wid  seek  care  ? 

Mcast  sensible  fwok  tak  life  as  it  comes, 

And  laff  at  grim  fortun's  denials  ; 
It's  ne  way  a-toa  to  sit  twirlin'  yan's  thumbs 

In  t'middle  o'  boddersome  trials : 
Theer  thoosands  'at's  happy  wid  lal  in  a  cot ; 
Theer  thoosands  warld  weary  'at's  wealthy  ; 
As  rich  as  a  king  is  a  chap  if  he's  got 
Content  in  his  heart,  an'  he's  healthy  ; 
While  meat-yeal  an'  weel  be  leet-hearted, 
Mang  plenty  to  twine  for  far  mair, 
An'  envy  annudder 
O,  this,  that,  an't'tudder, 
Hoot,  whoa  wad  be  fasht  wid  seek  care  ? 

It's  good  for  to  work  while  we're  yabble  and  weel ; 

It's  bad  to  give  way  to  a  trifle ; 
It's  kind  to  be  thowtful  to  udders  'at  feel 

Some  bodder  they  hardly  can  stifle  ; 
Sing  hey,  an'  sing  ho,  for  to-morrow  'ill  daw 

As  sure  as  to-day  is  declinin' ; 
An'  river,  an'  flooer,  an'  mountain,  an'  moor, 
In  fleet  fra  abuen  'ill  be  shinin'  ; 
While  meat-yeal  an'  weel  be  leet-hearted, 
Mang  plenty  to  twine  for  far  mair, 
An  envy  annudder 
O,  this,  that,  an't'tudder, 
Hoot,  whoa  wad  be  fasht  wid  seek  care  ? 


TO    MY    LADY. 

Lady,  around  whose  form  sweet  radiance  glows 
My  heart  must  always  be  within  thy  keeping ; 
For  I  thy  bondman  am  awake  or  sleeping. 

And  how  I  love  thee  none  but  Heaven  knows  : 

Although  thy  beauty  for  another  blows, 

On  whom  through  thy  blue  eyes  perchance  love's  peeping, 
I  dread  the  thought  of  one  unworthy  creeping 

Into  thy  heart  until  to  thee  he  grows. 

There  is  a  holier  state  than  maidenhood, 

'Tis  when  two  happy  earthly  loves  are  blended : 

There  is  a  closer  tie  than  flesh  and  blood, 

And  there  is  that  which  never  can  be  mended  : 

Beware  the  pitfall,  all  men  are  not  good, 
And  if  thou  find  not  love  the  world  is  ended. 


MY  WISH. 

Give  me  a  mind  at  ease,  health,  and  a  book, 
And  friends  to  pass  at  times  an  idle  hour, 
And  I  shall  crave  no  other  earthly  dower ; 

But  greet  the  world  still  with  a  cheerful  look, 

While  life  goes  lapsing  like  a  purling  brook. 
No  need  has  man  of  either  wealth  or  power, 
If  in  his  heart  content  blooms  like  a  flower, 

That  sweetens  every  breeze  by  which  'tis  shook. 

At  peace  with  all  my  kind  I  fain  would  live, 
And  when  at  last  I  drop  into  the  grave 
May  gentle  charity  my  faults  condone  : 
And  let  these  words  be  traced  along  the  stone, 

If  one  in  memory  my  friends  shall  give  : — 

"  He  wronged  no  man,  and  he  his  foes  forgave.' 


THE    WAGTAIL. 

Thou  art  indeed  a  merry,  elfish  wag, 
A  restless,  pertinent,  impudent  thing, 
That  scarce  a  moment  ceasest  chattering, 

And  showing  off  with  rude  ungraceful  swag 

Like  to  a  mountebank  all  fuss  and  brag, 
And  yet  thou  hast  a  song  to  hail  the  spring. 
And  filled  with  joy  I  pause  whilst  thou  dost  sing, 

From  some  old  mossy  stone  or  jutting  crag. 

The  gorgeous  kingfisher  and  waterpiet 

Best  love  lone  spots  where  they  can  dwell  in  quiet : 

But  thou  art  seen  upon  the  town's  thronged  street, 
As  oft  as  by  or  stream  or  rushy  mere : 
And  one  might  think  to  see  thee  strutting  near 

That  thou  hadst  all  the  world  beneath  thy  feet. 
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SONG. 

Again  I  hear  the  throstle  sing 

By  bonny  Greta's  side ; 
Again  the  first  wild  flowers  of  spring 

Bloom  sweet  in  vernal  pride ; 
And  high  among  the  beetling  rocks, 
The  shepherds  tend  their  fleecy  flocks, 
Lest  there  the  prowling  mountain  fox, 

The  lambkins  should  destroy. 
In  greening  woods  the  cushats  pair  ; 
The  sunlight  floods  the  valleys  fair, 
A  witching  spell  pervades  the  air, 

And  fills  the  heart  with  joy. 

O,  sweet  it  is  at  this  glad  time, 

To  wander  lone  and  free  ; 
And  weave  a  tender  happy  rhyme, 

My  dearest  one,  to  thee. 
'Tis  love  inspires  the  lark  to  sing, 
As  up  he  goes  on  quivering  wing, 
The  master  minstrel  of  the  spring, 

Whose  song  we  prize  the  best. 
'Tis  love,  fond  love,  so  pure  and  bright, 
That  puts  our  carking  care  to  flight, 
And  fills  the  whole  world  with  delight, 

And  makes  us  truly  blest. 


J.  M.  DENWOOD. 
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JOHN    DENWOOD,   Junr. 

AUTUMN. 

Upon  a  pine  tree  in  the  sunset's  glow, 

With  bosom  flame-flushed,  tremulous,  intense, 
A  robin  o'er  the  valley  pipeth — "  Hence 
The  Autumn's  gold  must  yield  to  Winter's  snow." 
Late  loit'ring  swallows  hover,  to  and  fro, 
Through  haze  of  insects  by  the  shelt'ring  fence; 
And  in  the  woodland  hollows,  deep  and  dense, 
The  pheasant  wakes  the  echo  with  its  crow, 
And  all  the  hill-slopes  blaze  with  yellowing  fern, 
Whence  curlews  wail  in  wild  flight  to  the  shore 
For  Spring  is  gone  and  Summer  is  no  more. 
Now  Autumn  wanes,  as  Winter  must  in  turn, 
And  my  soul  doth  for  fuller  knowledge  yearn 
Of  the  dim  path  I  too  must  travel  o'er. 


THE  CUMBRIAN  CAROLLER. 

Sad  life  was  thine,  O  poet  of  the  deep 
Bird-haunted  vales  of  rocky  Cumberland, 
Most  dulcet  tongued  of  all  the  lyric  band 

Of  Cumbria's  minor  bards.     For  thee  I  weep! 

Alas,  too  early  thou  didst  go  to  sleep 

Among  thy  native  mountains,  wild  and  grand, 
Where  now  grief-bowed  above  thy  grave  I  stand, 

In  this  God's  acre  underneath  the  steep. 

Blythe  caroller  amid  heath-purpled  ghylls, 
O  singer  sweet  of  woodland  madrigals, 

To  shepherds,  tending  white  flocks  on  the  hills, 
To  merry  milkmaids  making  morning  calls, 

Thou  canst  not  die  who  sang  through  direst  ills, 
Such  simple  songs  in  life's  glad  intervals. 


TWILIGHT   IN  THE   HILLS. 

From  out  the  encircling  mountain's  purple  light, 

Across  the  vale  a  heron,  gaunt  and  grey, 

Through  eve's  diaphanous  shadows  wings  its  way 
Towards  the  river-pools  in  ponderous  flight. 
Above  the  misty  meadows,  spectral,  white, 

An  owl  calls  eerily  in  quest  of  prey ; 

And  down  the  bright  beams  of  departing  day 
The  dusky  bats  fly,  heralding  the  night. 
And  oxen  lowing  in  dim  fields  afar, 

And  wild  goats  calling  on  the  rocky  fell, 
And  murmurous  throbbings  of  the  lone  eve-jar, 

Upshake  the  shadowy  silence  of  the  dell ; 
And  on  the  long  horizon  shines  the  star 

That  holds  the  wondrous  twilight  in  a  spell. 
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TO  A  DAISY  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

(In  the  Dialect  of  West  Cumberland.) 

Far  oot  on  t'  cliffs  forncnst  t'  Fa's  o'  Niagara 
Ah  geddcrt  a  daisy  frae  t'  gurse  at  me  feet  ; 

An'  t'  leuk  o'  that  daisy, 

Va  nar  dreave  me  crazy, 
It  glentit  sa  bonny  in  t'  Aperal  leet ; 
It  brong  visions  back  o'  some  lang  vanisht  feaces 
At  breetent  wid  mine  amang  t'  Cummerland  hills, 

When  sproagen,  an'  lowpen, 

We  geddert  be  t'  gowpen, 
Gurt  bunches  o'  daisies  frae  t'  worchets  an'  ghylls. 

Bit  noo  whoar  ur  t'  laal  lads  an'  lasses  ah  laikt  wid  ? 
Whey  some  like  mesel  ha'  crosst  far  ower  t'  deep, 
An'  udders  ur  liggan, 
In  t'  kirkyard  be  t'  biggan, 
Away  mang  ther  own  moontain  valleys  asleep  ; 
Whoar  t'  first  cherts  o'  gurse  show  thro'  t'  last  snows 

Winter ; 

Whoar  t'  whins  yalla  blossoms  blow  bonnie  on  t'  hills ; 
Whoar  t'  purple  lipt  daisies 
Ur  dottit  'boot  t'  raises, 
In  t'  oot  o'  way  pleaces,  whoar  t'  moortidy  trills. 

An'  udders  ur  weddit  ah  whope  t'  ther  likin ; 

An'  settlet  in  t'  dealls  wid  ther  rwosy  feact  barns  ; 

'At  noo  tak  lang  trakins 

T'  gedder  lamb-laikins, 

An'  daisies  frae  t'  meedas  nar  t'  becksides  an'  tarns ; 

Whoar  t'  pyat's  white  breist  like  a  snowba'  on  t'  watter 

Shows  clear  as  it  swums  t'  some  dark  mossy  steane ; 

Its  sweet  sangs  ootgushen, 

Beun  t'  rough  river's  rushen, 
Frae  June  tull  December,  an'  Junetime  agean. 

Ah've  offen  thowt  sen  ah  sud  left  that  bit  daisy 
T'  cheer  wid  its  breet  eye  some  heam  loven  breist, 

'At  like  me,  sen  ah  startit, 

Hes  heen  as  far  partit, 

Frae  aw  'at  yan  cares  for  as  t'  West  is  frae  t'  East ; 
An'  though  ah  may  wander  roond  t'  warld  tull  ah's  weary, 
Or  sproag  at  t'  lang  last  wid  in  t'  soond  o'  Lodore, 

Ah'll  bless  t'  hand  'at  set  it, 

Mang  t'  gurse  whoar  ah  met  it, 
In  t'  rainboo  flusht  spray  nar  Niagara's  roar. 

JOHN  DENWOOD,  JUNR. 
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THE     CANADIAN     EXILE. 

I'm  a-sitting  in  my  cabin, 

Now  the  working  day  is  done, 
Girt  around  by  miles  of  swelling  golden  wheat, 

Which  I'd  give  and  ten  times  more, 

For  to  hear  again  the  roar 
Of  London,  and  to  tread  the  City  street. 

I  have  left  my  home  and  kindred 

For  this  "Eden  of  the  West." 
A  fool — I  know  it  now  when  it's  too  late — 

Yet  I  can't  go  back  again, 

So  I'll  just  take  up  a  pen 
And  write  to  all  that  Canada  is  great. 

It's  a  sweet  and  blessed  country- 
Bit  of  God's  own  pasture  land, — 

It  appeals  as  Macedonia  did  to  Paul ; 
It's  a  virgin  soil  and  kind, 
If  you  woo  it  with  a  mind, 

But  I  hate  the  palling  sameness  of  it  all. 

It's  the  loneliness  that  cows  me — 

You  can  almost  hear  it  speak 
In  this  land  where  human-kind  is  seldom  found. 

When  I'm  lying  in  my  bunk 

I'm  a-sweating  with  the  funk 
Of  the  God-forsaken  stillness  all  around. 

I  must  bear  alone  my  exile 

Till  I've  made  a  little  pile, 
Which,  I  fear,  won't  be  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  chucked  my  job  at  home — 

Made  up  my  mind  to  roam, 
So  I  can't  go  back  to  hear  the  gossip-hum. 

Oh !  I'd  like  to  see  Old  England 

Now  the  early  spring  is  there, 
Like  to  scent  the  English  hedges  in  the  bud. 

Yet  Canada  is  fair, 

With  beauty  wild  and  rare, 
And  I  know  I  wouldn't  leave  her  if  I  could. 

It's  a  sweet  and  blessed  country — 

Bit  of  God's  own  pasture  land — 
It  appeals  as  Macedonia  did  to  Paul  ; 

It's  a  virgin  soil  and  kind, 

If  you  woo  it  with  a  mind, 
And  I  love  the  ample  promise  of  it  all. 
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A    LOVER'S    QUATRAINS. 

I  ask  no  other  joy  than  this, 
That  love  may  come  to  me, 
And   coming,  stay  for  evermore, 
Tho'  but  in  memory. 

True  love  can  make  a  mortal  rise 
To  heights  of  Angels  in  the  skies ; 
On  Earth  can  never  virtue  be 
Like  unto  perfect  constancy. 

Love's  greater  than  the  Trinity 
Of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity, 
For  in  the  perfect  love,  when  found, 
These  and  all  other  joys  abound. 

Love's  like  unto  a  blushing  rose, 
Its  petals  falling  as  it  blows, 
Yet  shall  these  petals  ever  be, 
Fragrant  with  sweetest  memory. 

I  ask  no  other  joy  than  this, 
That  love  may  come  to  me, 
And  guide  me  through  this  desert  life 
To  immortality. 


JUST    WHAT    A    GIRL    WOULD    DO. 

Jack  Burton  had  to  roam, 

For  he'd  no  luck  at  home, 

So  he  asked  his  Love  if  she'd  be  true. 

She  swore,  with  sighs  and  tears, 

She  would  wait  for  him  for  years — 

Which  is  just  what  a  girl  would  do. 

When  Burton  sailed  away 

She  cried  for  half  a  day, 

Then  another  asked  if  he  might  woo ; 

And  as  Jack  was  out  of  sight, 

She  said  she  thought  he  might — 

Which  is  just  what  a  girl  would  do. 

Jack  died  at  Callao, 
And  when  they  let  her  know 
She  was  sorry — for  a  day  or  two. 
Then,  as  sorrow  doesn't  pay, 
She  got  married  right  away — 
Which  is  just  what  a  girl  would  do. 

ARTHUR  F.  DICKINS. 
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THE  GHOSTS   OF  THE   PLAYERS. 

Past  the  old  Town  Hall  with  its  time-stained  walls, 
Through  the  narrow  court,  by  the  flaring  stalls 
Of  the  Market  Street ;  past  the  elm-fringed  lane, 
And  the  low-roofed  inn,  with  its  curtain'd  pane ; — 
Through  the  press  of  the  heedless  streets  they  pour, 
Till  they  halt  at  length  by  an  open  door. 
With  a  nod  to  the  Cerberus  leaning  back 
In  his  old  brown  chair  'neath  the  letter  rack, 
Round  the  darkened  stage  to  the  wings  they  glide, 
And  wistfully  lean  by  the  prompter's  side — 
A  motley  company,  white  and  wan, 
The  ghosts  of  the  players  dead  and  gone! 

From  the  dust  of  the  past,  all  pallid  and  dumb, 
To  the  glare  of  the  footlights  back  they  come, 
As  if  to  a  "  call  "  for   the  favourite  play 
Of  a  faded  and  long-forgotten  day. 
Ah  !  not  for  these  shades  of  the  dead  to-night 
The  tremulous  stir  in  that  sea  of  white, 
As  the  faces  in  front  of  them  lift,  and  the  roar 
Of  rapturous  welcome  goes  up  once  more  1 
Of  the  bays  they  won,  of  the  parts  they  played, 
There  is  left  but   this  phantom  masquerade — 
A  motley  company,  white  and  wan, 
The  ghosts  of  the  players  dead  and  gone! 

And  they  throng  the  stage  till  the  play  is  done, 
The  dead  with  the  living,  tho'  seen  of  none. 
One  vaporous  form  past  the  hero  flits, 
And  one  at  the  feet  of  the  "  villain  "  sits ; 
The  heroine  shrinks  as  she  hears  a  sigh 
From  the  bloodless  shape  that  is  gliding  by; 
And  behind  the  bride  in  her  festal  lace 
Two  spent  eyes  stare  from  a  shadowy  face — 
Poor  dolorous  eyes,   that  can  shed  no  tears 
For  the  crumbled  wreath  of  the  vanished  years  ! 
And  ever  where  Thespis  holds  his  court 
The  spectres  flock  to  their  nightly  sport — 
A  motley  company,  white  and  wan, 
The  ghosts  of  the  players  dead  and  gone ! 


DEATH   mi-   I'KIKND 

Oblivion  be  our  coverlid- 
May  we  rest,  and  none  forbid. — SHELLEY. 

Lay  thy  cold  finger  on  me,  Death,  and  freeze 
This  thin  red  stiram   that  feebly  ebbs  and  flows; 
Niinil)  this  "grey  pulp"  to  icy  nothingness; 
Shake  out  the  lingering  sands  in  my  frail  glass, 
And  let  me  go.     I  wait  for  thee,  O  Death. 
I  would  forget  this  laughter  from  red  lips, 
Flecked  ere  to-morrow  with  the  foam  of  pain  ; 
These  aged  eyes,  dark-rimmed  with  scalding  tears ; 
These  feet  that  plod  along  a  goalless  road  ; 
These  folded  hands ;  these  sobs  of  vain  regret ; — 
This  universal  litany  of  Self ! 
I  would  forget  these  crowds  of  driven  sheep, 
These  little  souls  who  dip  their  pens  in  milk 
And  steep  their  hearts  in  gall ;  these  shapes  of  men, 
Who  hint  the  calumny  they  fear  to  speak, 
Or  glibly  pass  along  the  current  lie ; 
These  friends  sincerely  loyal  to  themselves ; 
These  smirking  foes,  vicariously  brave, 
Who  air  their  malice  from   another's  lips, 
And  stand  by  safe.     Oh  for  thy  Lethe,  Death  ! 
Tempt  me  no  longer  with  thy  lullabies 
That  sink  into  the  tired  brain,  and  lure 
To  dream  of  frozen  lips,  and  white  stark  hands 
Crossed  in  eternal  sleep.     Oh  !  last,  best  friend  ! 
My  little  day  is  done ;  write  "  Finis  "  here ! 
Give  me  life's  crown  of  life,  the  long  night's  rest, 
The  grass-grown   nook,   the  quiet  bed  beneath, — 
Where  no  dreams  come,  and  morrow  never  dawns. 

JOSEPH  J.  DILLEY. 
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MISS    J.    S.    DISMORR. 


SONG. 

How  could  I  bear  the  barren  day, 
The  barren  day  that  dawns  for  me, 

Whose  withered  moments  drift  away 
Like  dead  leaves  from  a  tree. 

But  that  I  have  the  fruitful  night, 
The  fruitful  night  when  dreams  are  born, 

So  young  and  delicate  and  bright, 
That  die  before  the  morn. 


THE    LOST    SOUL. 

Oh !    what  can  be  this  dim  and  sightless  hole 

Whose  walls  are  smeared  with  night  ? 
It  is  the  chamber  of  my  soul 

Seen  now  at  last  aright, 
Upon  whose  threshold,  like  a  curtain,  falls  a  blight. 

The  haunted  walls  creep  near  and  hug  one  round 

Close  as  the  tomb  its  dead, 
The  ceiling  leans  towards  the  ground, 

One  may  not  lift  the  head, 
Nor  dare  one  kneel,  the  place  is  all  alive  with  dread. 

Of  furniture  the  room  hath  little  store ; 

A  narrow  couch  is  there, 
Whose  sheets  are  evil  dreams  of  yore, 

Its  pillow  a  nightmare. 
And  at  its  foot  no  voice  hath  ever  uttered  prayer. 

A  dwarf-legged  table  like  a  crooked  sign 

Of  portent  there  is  spread, 
On  it  a  bowl  of  bitter  wine 

And  a  black  loaf  of  bread, 
And  whoso  takes  thereof  is  smitten  as  one  dead. 

No  stainless  spirit  there  must  enter  in 

To  sanctify  and  warm, 
But  when  the  tenements  of  sin 

Are  smitten  through  with  storm, 
The  homeless  fiends  of  night  into  my  chamber  swarm 
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PRAIRIE    SONGS. 
I. 

THE    PRAIRIE    CLOUDS. 

The  prairie  clouds  like  little  boats 

Shine  in  the  upper  air, 
And  travelling  swiftly  far  below 

I  leave  them  anchored  there. 

The  hull  is  like  a  pigeon's  breast, 
The  sails  are  whitely  curled, 

I'd  love  to  jump  aboard  and  look 
Down  on  the  great  flat  world. 

II. 

THE   PRAIRIE. 

The  golden  prairie  at  my  feet 
Spreads  to  the  crystal  sky : 

Here  I  have  built  a  cottage  neat, 
Here  I  will  live  and  die. 

Far  in  the  echoing  empty  west 
Life  wakes  as  fresh  as  morn ; 

This  is  the  land  we  love  the  best, 
We  who  are  prairie  born. 


MASTER    AND  DISCIPLE. 

Why  should  I  climb  the  difficult  hill, 

Where  stands  the  holy  granite  pile, 

Push  the  great  door  and  enter  in 

And  meditate,  forlorn  and  chill, 

The  dread  facility  of  sin, 

And  watch  where  down  the  distant  aisle 

The  sleepy  priests  are  moving  slow, 

When  He  I  seek,  full  well  I  know, 

Is  walking  where  the  lilies  blow 

In  pleasant  valleys  far  below  ? 

And  why,  when  fires  and  candles  glow, 
And  festive  cheeks  begin  to  burn, 
And  hurrying  footsteps  to  and  fro 
Prepare  the  banquet,  must  I  turn 
With  heavy  tread  towards  my  cell 
And  loudly  shut  the  door,  to  show 
How  all  my  night  is  spent  apart, 
Companioned  by  a  broken  heart  ? 
For  there  I  weep  and  pray,  and  smite 
My  wretched  breast  and  weep  again, 
And  feel  the  darkness  swell  and  swell 
Until  it  bursts  against  my  brain ; 
While  He  for  Whom  I  sacrifice 
The  kindly  uses  of  the  night 
Is  sitting  mid  the  festive  band, 
A  flowing  goblet  in  His  hand, 
And  friendship  shining  in  His  eyes. 

JESSIE  STEWART  DISMORR. 


SIR  GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 

THE  BORDER  BREED. 


Bob  Robson  o'  the  Windy  Door, 

A  ticht  chap  and  a  trim — 
What  wrestler  bold  at  Pennymuir 

Could  long  stand  up  to  him  ? 

(2) 

Wi'  "  hipe,"  "  cross-buttock  "  or  "  back  heel," 

Wi'  science  or  main  strength, 
He  gars  ilk  ane  his  mettle  feel, 

An'  measures  ilk  his  length  : 

(3) 
Against  all  comers  so  he  stood 

Thro'  half  a  summer's  day — 
So  stood,  and  so  his  richt  made  good 

To  bear  the  belt  away. 

(4) 
Bob  Robieson  o'  Windy  Door 

Neat  fi'  foot  ten  he  stands, 
And  many  a  time  has  proved  himsel' 

A  rare  man  o'  his  hands  : 

(5) 
In  fair  fight  when  the  blood  is  up, 

The  back  again'  the  wa', 
The  mildest  man  does  what  he  can — 

But  Bob  fights  aye  for  twa. 

(6) 

At  mercat,  tryst,  or  hiring-fair, 

At  Jethart  at  the  sports, 
At  Common-ridings  or  whaur-e'er 

Good  Border  blood  resorts — 

(7) 
Wi'  bonnet  cock'd  abune  his  broo' 

A  twinkle  in  his  e'e, 
To  gie  the  chiel  his  nakit  due, 

Richt  kenspeckle  is  he  : 

(8) 
That  Bobby  is  "  a'  body's  man  " 

Fu'  easy  'twere  to  teU 
By*  "  Hech,  man  !   hoo're  ye  lastin'  ?  "   an' 

"  Hulloa,  man  !  hoo's  yersel'  ?  " 
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(9) 

At  Vi-tli..liii.  ai  tin-  b.i1  playing, 

It's  whiles  a  kittl<-  j<»l> 
Tin-  1-a1  h.ie  r,M\\m<>Mt'.->  bed  to  bring- 

So  here's  a  ploy  for  Bob  : 

(10) 

The  "  gaugics  "  birl,  the  gude-wivcs  skirl, 

The  cry  gors  up,  "  She's  haled  !  " 
And  "  tloonies  "  sulk,  for  over  bulk 
His  prowess  has  prevail'd  ! 


But  maist  of  a'  things,  for  his  sins, 

Bob  loves  a  munelicht  splore, 
Where  Kale  or  where  lone  Owsenam  rins 

By  green  or  grave'ly  shore  ; 

(12) 

Where  deep  beneath  the  alder  shade, 

By  darksome  dub  or  linn, 
The  saumon,  by  the  streamlet  sway'd, 

Shows  scarce  a  moving  fin. 

(13) 
Bob's  e'e  is  as  the  kestrel's  keen, 

Or  howlet's  in  the  dark  ; 
And  trust  him,  aince  his  prey  he's  seen, 

To  make  the  shortest  wark  : 

(14) 
His  airm  strikes  true,  without  ado, 

And  lo  !    wi'  glimmering  flank, 
Full  seventeen  pound  (and  scarce  a  sound  !) 

Is  tumblin'  on  the  bank  ! 

(15) 
The  watter-bailies,  still  and  on, 

Their  luck  hae  cause  to  rue  — 
A  wat  skin  for  the  orra  man, 

And  broken  heids  for  two  ! 

(16) 

A  plain  chap  is  Bob  Robieson, 

A  trapper  to  his  trade  — 
His  tongue  is  rough,  and  like  enough 

He  calls  a  spade  a  spade  : 

(17) 
In  Politics  a  Radical  — 

Belike  a  rank  ane  too  ! 
He'll  ding  the  Lords,  an'  ding  the  Crown, 
An'  ding  the  Constitution  down, 

And  big  it  up  anew. 
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He  comes  o'  stock  who  many  a  flock 

By  many  a  stream  have  fed — 
Where,  hard  by  Hen's  Hole,  College  springs 
Or  self-involved,  in  endless  rings, 

Flows  idly  infant  Jed  : 

(19) 
Who  thro'  long  generations  still 

Held  fast  by  Cheviot  slopes  ; 
Whose  thoughts  were  centred  on  the  hill, 

And  fix'd  on  Heaven  whose  hopes  : 

(20) 

Who  oft  their  weary  hirsels  drove 

Frae  busy  marts  afar, 
When  skies  were  foul,  by  Windy  Gowl 

Or  by  the  Carter  Bar  : 

(21) 

Who  now  in  scatter'd  kirkyards  sleep, 
Beneath  green  hillocks  sma' — 

Good  shepherds,  faithful  to  their  sheep, 
And  kindly  hairts  witha'. 

(22) 

A  rough  chap  is  Bob  Robieson, 

His  fauts  I  scorn  to  shirk — 
A  rough  chap,  but  an  eident  one, 

And  one  wha  knows  his  work  : 

(23) 
A  careless  and  convivial  blade, 

His  failings  not  to  blink — 
He  haunts  the  pub,  but — here's  the  rub  ! 

For  comp'ny  mair  as  drink  : 

(24) 
Of  conscience  maybe  no  owre  nice 

To  break  an  irksome  law, 
When  so  it  suits  ;   but  free  from  vice, 

Or  deep  and  ingrain 'd  flaw. 

(25) 
In  natur'  as  in  body  sound, 

Nor  wantin'  for  good  sense — 
His  schulin'  's  sma',  but  I'll  stand  bound 

For  his  intelligence. 

(26) 

Ye  Ministers  and  Dominies  ! 

Fill  fu'  the  land  wi'  saints, 
Wi'  scholar-lands  wha  hold  degrees, 

And  all  your  fancy  paints  ! 
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(27) 

Ye  budr  in  own  that,  mair  as  once, 

(So  your  ain  Histories  tell) 
A  inis-ra'<l  wastrel  or  a  dunce 

1  las  served  his  country  well  ! 

(28) 

Such  men  as  he  oft,  silently, 

In  wakeful  Scrope's  despite, 
Drave  English  kye,  in  days  gone  by, 

Thro'  Krissop  fords  by  night : 

(29) 
What  reck'd  they  then  o'  mailed  men, 

What  of  the  Warden  they  ? 
Theirs  was  to  reive,  to  ride  was  theirs— 
To  live  the  life  he  lives  who  dares, 

And  none  shall  say  him  nay  ! 

(30) 
Such  were  bold  Johnie  Armstrong's  men, 

The  Laird's  Jock,  good  at  need, 
Such  Hobbie  Ha',  and  such  they  a' 

Wha  Kinmont  Willie  freed  : 

(31) 
And  such  again  shall  be  the  men, 

Should  Britain's  foes  attack, 
From  fold  and  glen  who  rising  then 

Shall  hurl  the  invader  back  ; 

(32) 
For  ill  were  it  frae  Cheviot  heicht 

Thro'  Tweed  and  Teviot  dale, 
If  from  the  old  Border  Land  outright, 

The  old  Border  breed  should  fail ! 

GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 
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W.    DOWSING. 

THE    BIRTH    OF   A    SONNET. 

A  Poet  would  a  sonnet  write.     There  flashed 

A  Thought  from  out  his  brain,  it  hovered  near 
A  moment,  then  with  zeal  that  knew  no  fear 

Upwards  like  thunder-fire  through  space  it  dashed  ; 

Through  firmaments  of  worlds,  pathless  and  vast, 
Through  silent  darknesses  locked  in  the  rear 
Of  Chaos,  on  it  rushed,  until  with  sheer 

Wild  impetus  midst  Heaven's  light  it  splashed  ! 

God's  music  stopped.     Angels  in  wonderment, 

Rose  from  their  seats,  their  harps  and  voices  mute 
The  Thought,  like  some  lost  thing,  in  pain  acute, 

Had  soon  retired,  but  God,  with  kind  intent, 

Stooped  graciously,  and  sheened  it  with  repute, 

Then  set  it  midst  Time's  starry  firmament. 


THE    WIND. 

What  weaver  ever  wove  such  tapestry 

As  the  illumined  skies  do  spread  at  night  ? 

Cloud-filaments  and  moon-threads,  dim  and  bright, 
Mingled  with  mist-foam's  fleeciest  filigree. 
Patined  with  stars  that  make  a  pageantry 

Of  universes,  brushed  with  Heaven-light 

Meeting  the  dawn-flash,  scaling  height  on  height, 
Ere  tiniest  stars  have  paled  their  brilliancy. 
Who  hath  not  noted  cloud-isles  black  en-screen 

The  moon,  until  their  shores  were  silver-zoned  ? 

Who  hath  not  witnessed  shadows,  sun-disowned, 
Flit  swift  o'er  meadow-scape  or  water-sheen  ? 

'Tis  then  that  Proteus,  wind-god,  sits  enthroned, 
Weaving  his  magic  tapestries  unseen. 


GLEAMS    AND    SHADOWS. 

A  checkered  life  is  ours  and  full  of  change, 
And  all  around  reflects  Fate's  fickleness. 
This  moment  calm,  the  next  a  whirl  of  stress, 

To-day  serene,  to-morrow  sad  and  strange. 

Like  Summer's  noonday  flies  we  flit  and  range 
Among  the  sunbeams,  decked  in  tinsel  dress, 
Until  the  shadows  come ;  then  less  and  less 

Life  wanes,  and  Time  would  Hope  from  Love  estrange. 

O  were  it  not  for  Love  life  would  be  dull, 

And  none  would  yearn  for  that  which  Faith  foredooms  ; 
And  all  would  heed  not  Hope's  alluring  spell. 

But  Love  and  Hope,  and  all  that  makes  life  full, 

And  Faith  that  sees  beyond  Death's  mystic  glooms, 
Are  gleams  of  Heav'n  that  hide  the  shades  of  Hell. 

WILLIAM  DOWSING. 
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MISS    E.   GIBSON. 


Hi:    JUSTIFIES    HIS   CONTINUAL   CRY. 

I  sintf  because  I  must : 

And  whoso  wanders  by  my  cottage-gate 

May  bide  or  go, 

May  pass,  or,  hearkening,  stay. 

And  God  will  speed  the  gust 

Of  sound  in  waves,  that,  to  my  dull  ears  die, 

Yet  move  dim  air  throughout  the  universe, 

Unseen,  unspent,  to  all  eternity, 

Welling  on  soundless  shores  and  desolate 

With  gentle  How 

Of  music,  that  shall  slay 

The  silence  of  the  dust, 

And  quicken  the  cold  clay 

To  myriad  life,  and  lift  spent  souls  that  lie 

On  time's  wide  battlefield,  and  slowly  nurse 

Their  wounds  to  strength,  their  woes  to  ecstasy. 

I  sing  because  I  must — 

As  man  must  love,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and  see, 

Must  rest  and  sleep  ; 

Because  a  woman  bare 

Me  in  sore  pain,  mistrust, 

And  anguished  bitterness,  and  bade  me  bring 

Joy  'mid  grey  desolation  ;  and  my  brow 

Was  crossed  that  moment  with  salt  human  tears, 

Baptizing  me  into  humanity  ; 

Ere  I  could  leap 

Sure-footed  without  care, 

Or  toil  for  life's  gold  crust 

Of  living  bread,  or  dare 

Look  all  men  in  the  face,  God  bade  me  sing 

With  baby  lips  and  faltering  word,  and  bow 

Where'er  His  flaming  messenger  appears. 

I  sing  because  I  must : 

The  majesty  of  uncrowned  king  or  queen  ; 

Pain's  mysteries  ; 

The  light  of  night  or  day  ; 

Love's  victory  over  lust  ; 

The  fearless  word  that  daunts  a  cowering  lie 

Or  shameless,  that  sweet  truth  have  room  to  pass. 

I  sing  the  freedom  of  the  willing  slave 

Of  all  mankind  ;   joy's  many-coloured  wing 

That  each  man  sees, 

Though  none  can  ever  stay. 

Lest  deadly  sloth  breed  rust 

On  flashing  blades  that  slay, 

Toil-driven,  disease  and  death  and  secret  crime 

I  sing  :   the  miracle  of  springing  grass  ; 

And  man's  unending  triumph  o'er  the  grave. 
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THE    CAPTURE. 

Man  cries  :   "  The  soul's  within  !  " — It  dwells 
Upon  the  outmost,  misty  verge 
Of  life  immortal  where  deep  swells 
Upheave,  and  move  the  tides,  to  surge 
More  wildly  on  time's  heedless  shore, 
Crying  on  men  for  evermore. 

Nay,  not  within  :   till  from  the  fires 
Of  suns  and  stars,  and  from  the  floods 
Of  seas  and  streams,  from  hid  desires 
Of  humankind,  and  from  the  broods 
Of  leafy  plants,  man,  striving,  wins 
The  soul,  and  endless  life  begins. 

ELIZABETH  GIBSON. 


LADY    LINDSAY. 


A    MUSSULMAN    TRADITION. 

When  Abraham  grew  old,  his  beard  grew  white 

That  erst  was  black  as  swarthy  night ; 

So  ask'd  he  of  the  Lord  :   "  Shall  this  portend 

Sorrow  ?  Thy  wrath  ?  Haply  mine  end  ?  " 

"  My  son  " — the  answer  came  to  his  distress — 

"  It  is  a  sign  of  gentleness." 

DEATH'S   ANSWER. 

Love  craved  of  Death  and  craved  with  tears  : 

"  I  pray  thee,  pass  us  by  ; 
Sweet  bride  and  I  are  young  in  years, 

We  would  not,  cannot  die. 
Scarce  have  we  for  to-day  made  ready  yet — 

Life  scarce  has  blossomed  yet." 

Death  answered  Love  and  answered  low  : 

"  Time  calls,  I  must  obey  ; 
I  follow  him,  and,  as  I  go, 

Pluck  blossoms  by  the  way. 
But  o'er  us  twain  a  greater  will  is  set — 

O'er  Time  and  Death  'tis  set." 


UNREASON. 

What  matter,  poet — if  thy  thought  be  sweet — 
That  men  should  say 
Thou  dream'st  away 

A  life  that  were  for  better  purpose  meet  ? 
In  these  dull  days,  when  all  would  wisdom  teach, 
How  few  to  beauty  of  a  dream  can  reach  ! 

LADY  LINDSAY. 
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A.    G.    HALES. 

Till-     SII.V1  •!'    slllKLD. 
(Dedicated  to  My  Daughter,  ETHEL  GREENWOOD.) 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  come  to  my  side,"  she  said, 

"  With  your  eyes  so  hot,  and  your  lips  so  red  ? 

Why  do  your  fingers  cling  to  my  hand  ? 

Your  vows  are  as  faithless  as  shifting  sand  ; 

I  can  read  your  riddle,  and  read  it  plainly, 

You  have  wooed  me  long,  but  you  woo  me  vainly, 

You  reverence  nothing  that  God  has  made, — 

You  master  craftsman  in  Satan's  trade. 

This  circlet  of  gold  on  my  finger  gleaming 

Is  the  secret  sign  of  your  craven  scheming  ; 

I  know  I  am  winsome  and  fair  to  see, 

Other  lips  have  sung  that  song  to  me  ; — 

A  wife  neglected,  a  love  grown  cold, 

A  prey  for  a  knave,  yea,  the  tale  is  old. 

I  can  see  the  sneer  that  curls  your  lip, 

I  can  guess  the  oath  you  fain  would  slip  ; 

But  God  has  given  a  silver  shield, 

You  have  tempted  in  vain,  go  farther  afield  ; 

You  came  to  me  in  the  guise  of  a  friend, 

Hoping  to  break  what  you  could  not  bend, 

You  saw  me  standing,  a  thing  apart, 

From  the  man  who  had  won  my  hand  and  heart  ; 

You  saw  him  basking  in  others'  smiles, 

And  you  came  to  me  with  your  devilish  wiles, 

Caring  nothing  if  you  won  your  goal, 

If  the  price  I  paid  was  a  woman's  soul. 

You  say  that  he  whose  name  I  bear 

Has  a  lover's  word  for  each  matron  fair, 

That  he  leaves  me  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 

A  girl  in  years  though  a  wedded  wife. 

You  ask  me  why  I  will  bend  to  the  blow, 

And  reap  the  harvest  I  did  not  sow. 

You  offer  me  love  and  sweet  caresses, 

And  priceless  gems  and  costly  dresses  ; 

You  promise  to  strew  my  path  with  flowers, 

And  lighten  with  love  my  darkest  hours  ; 

Oh,  tempter,  strong  is  the  power  you  wield, 

But  God  hath  given  a  silver  shield. 

I  will  not  soil  my  woman's  fame, 

For  lawless  love  or  gilded  shame. 

I  have  measured  the  power  of  your  beautiful  face, 

Your  honied  words  and  your  splendid  grace, 

But  never  in  life  will  I  waver  or  yield. 

Come,  tempter,  and  see  my  silver  shield." 
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She  led  him  away  from  the  lamplights'  glare 
From  the  crash  of  music,  up  the  darkened  stair, 
Heedless  if  others  beheld  or  not, 
And  took  him  straight  to  a  tiny  cot, 
Where  her  beautiful  babe  in  its  slumber  lay 
Like  an  angel  that  God  had  allowed  to  stray, — 
A  pink  and  white  treasure  with  dimpled  chin, 
With  lips  slightly  parted  for  love  to  creep  in, 
Dainty  and  neat  like  a  rosebud  at  dawn 
It  lay  in  its  slumber,  a  mother's  first-born. 
She  knelt  by  the  cot,  her  face  warm  and  glowing, 
Her  love  and  her  pride  in  her  violet  eyes  showing  : — 
"  Now  leave  me,"  she  whispered,  "  nor  tempt  me  to 

yield, 
My  babe  stands  between  us,  God's  bright  silver  shield." 


WE'RE    A    LONG    TIME    DEAD. 

In  the  battle  for  bread,  or  the  fight  for  fame, 

Hold  this  as  a  maxim  wise  : 
Go  through  with  the  thing  you  start  to  do, 

And  look  every  man  in  the  eyes. 

A  coward  will  look  to  the  right  or  left, 

And  turn  when  the  danger  thickens  ; 
But  look  your  man  each  time  in  the  face, 

And  note  how  your  own  blood  quickens. 

If  the  odds  are  great  and  your  chances  small, 

Never  turn  your  eyes  to  the  ground  ; 
But  fight  whilst  you've  strength  and  breath  to  fight, 

Don't  whine  like  a  beaten  hound. 

If  you  have  to  fall  in  the  battle  of  life, 

Battered  and  broken  and  beaten, 
Better  to  fall  like  a  smitten  oak 

Than  as  a  reed  that  the  frost  has  bitten. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  our  sailors  fought 
O'er  the  breadth  of  the  northern  seas, 

When  the  powder  ran  out  and  their  guns  were  stilled 
And  the  grey  waves  curled  round  their  knees. 

They  didn't  haul  down  the  flag  they  loved, 

But  stood  by  their  sinking  ship, 
Till  they  ran  her  across  the  enemies'  bows 

And  closed  in  a  grim  death  grip. 

They  hung  to  the  foe  and  pulled  him  down 

'Till  the  seas  swept  over  them  twain, 
And  they  left  their  mark  in  the  northern  seas 

And  the  breadth  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

And  that  is  the  way  that  men  should  fall 
In  the  fight  for  fame,  or  battle  for  bread, 

For  though  this  life  is  only  a  span, 
Certes,  my  masters,  we're  a  long  time  dead. 
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WIIKKI-:    Till-     BEATEN    LEGIONS    BIVOUAC. 


Tlicv  man  h  lu-sidr  us  i- 

We  meet  tlu-m  d.iy  l>y  day,  — 
The  beaten  legions  «.t  the  world, 

Their  souls  all  clad  in  grey. 
They  carry  failure's  ban; 

OVr  th<-  luttlr-lirlds  ii|  life, 
The  hosts  who  never  had  a  chance 

To  conquer  in  the  strilr. 
God  wrote  upon  their  souls  at  birth, 
"  Go  forth,  thou  cumberer  of  the  earth." 

They  bivouac  in  the  cities'  slum, 

To  them  nor  God  nor  gold  will  come  ; 

Their  hearts,  their  hopes,  their  brains  are  dumb. 
Why  prate  to  them  of  life  and  light, 
They  bivouac  with  the  lost  to-night. 

We  meet  them  where  the  forests  roll, 

Where  mountains  guard  the  plains,  — 
Far  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  men, 

The  curse  cold  in  their  veins. 
Etched  in  by  fate,  the  curse  must  cling 

Through  life's  allotted  span, 
The  writing  was  upon  the  wall 

Ere  each  frail  life  began. 
God's  finger  marks  each  human  chart 
With  laurel  wreath  or  broken  heart. 

They  bivouac  where  the  shadows  fall  ; 

They  sup  on  hyssop  mixed  with  gall  ; 

For  them  hope  lifts  no  eager  call. 
Grown  weary  of  the  bootless  fight, 
They  bivouac  with  the  lost  to-night. 

They  tread  beyond  the  beaten  ways, 

They  sail  in  unknown  seas, 
They  sweat  amidst  the  alien  broods, 

That  you  may  take  your  ease. 
They  open  up  the  pathless  bush, 

They  mingle  blood  with  tears, 
In  life  they're  branded  "  outcast,"  "  scum," 

When  dead  they're  "  pioneers." 
God  gave  them  nothing  in  this  life 
But  toil  and  tears  and  bitter  strife. 

They  bivouac  where  dead  hopes  arc  found, 

Where  vain  regrets  alone  abound, 

And  stifled  sobs  the  only  sound. 
To  them  the  dawn  brings  no  delight, 
They  bivouac  with  the  lost  to-ni,e[ht. 

A.  G.  HALES. 


W.   R.  HALL. 


LOVE'S    UNIVERSE. 

So  many  thousand  miles  in  girth 
Is  this  round  planet,  I've  been  told. 

Their  clever  heads  may  grasp  the  earth  ; 
My  world  within  my  arms  I  hold  ! 

They  tell  me  of  immense  blue  space 
And  artists  paint  Italian  skies ; 

But  I,  within  one  love-lit  face, 

Own  fairer  heavens  in  two  dear  eyes ! 

The  Poet  sings  of  moon  and  star 

As  though  no  lovelier  splendour  shone 

But  I  have  learnt  thy  glances  are 
More  beautiful  to  look  upon  ! 


THE   BOND  OF  LOVE. 

The  lover-lark  hath  lulled  his  soaring  song, 

The  woods  have  cast  away  their  robes  of  green, 
The  fields  have  lost  their  rippling  golden  sheen, 

And  where  the  primrose  smiled  the  brown  leaves  throng. 

There  is  no  music  but  shall  die  ere  long, 

No  splendour  of  whose  harvest  we  can  glean 
More  than  a  memory  ;  we  may  not  lean 

Our  souls  on  earthly  good  and  find  it  strong. 

But  now  for  full  twelve  months  our  harmony 

Of  soul  hath  known  no  pause,  our  hearts'  sunshine 

No  shadow  of  cessation  ;  Heaven's  tree 

Of  joy  hath  shed  no  leaf.     So  God  will  twine 

Our  lives  together,  and  the  Bond  shall  be 
A  Love  by  permanency  proved  Divine  ! 


MY  PRIVILEGE. 

Chrysanthemums,  that  blossom  among  ferns 

And  palms  in  a  conservatory,  are 

Around  me  now,  and  each  frail,  delicate  star 
That  radiates  its  beauteous  light,  discerns 
In  me  no  special  claim,  but  calmly  burns 

White-hot  with  love  for  every  gazer's  soul, 

Shedding  a  fair,  mysterious  aureole 
Of  peace,  to  crown  each  passer  with  by  turns ! 

But  I  know  well  a  Flower  whose  loveliness 
Is  ten  times  lovelier  when  it  smiles  on  me! 

I  am  chosen  from  a  world  of  men,  that  I 

May  live  and  move  in  beauty  till  I  die, — 
May  have,  in  Winter,  June's  serenity, 

A  bloom-bright  Earth,  a  Heaven  all  shadowless ! 

W.    R.  HALL. 
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H.  HENDERSON. 

A  SONG   OF  THE   LAND   I    WAS    BORN   IN. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  land  I  was  born  in, 

The  land  on  whose  knees  I  was  nursed  when  a  child  ; 
A  land  that  is  fairer  to  me  than  the  morning, 

Altho'  it  is  lonely,  and  nigged,  and  wild. 
Sing  me  a  song — and  a  song  of  my  motherland  ; 

Set  to  the  music  of  hill  winds  that  blow, 
Not  in  the  wide  world  shall  I  find  another  land 

So  fair  to  my  eyes  as  this  land  that  I  know. 
Sing  me  a  song  of  the  land  I  would  fly  for 

Were  I  an  exile,  and  had  I  dove's  wings, 
The  land  that  I  live  for,  the  land  I  would  die  for, 

So  fondly  my  heart  to  my  native  land  clings. 
Sing  me  a  song  of  the  hills  of  the  heather, 

Where  in  my  childhood  so  happy  I  stray'd ; 
Sing  me  a  song  of  the  bonnet  and  feather, 

The  dirk  and  the  sporran,  the  kilt,  and  the  plaid  1 
Sing  of  the  land  where  the  martyrs  are  lying 

In  green,  grassy  graves,  that  are  nameless  and  lone ; 
With  the  grey  plover  wheeling  about  them,  and  crying 

Their  Caronachs  wild  to  the  grey,  lichened  stone. 
Sing  of  the  land  of  the  streams  and  the  fountains, 

Sing  of  the  land  of  the  valleys  and  glens, 
Sing  me  a  song  of  the  rugged  high  mountains, 

The  grey,  granite  cairns,  and  the  heath  covered  bens. 

THE  SADNESS   OF  CELTIC  MYTHOLOGY. 

All  ye  who  have  trysted  by  the  Ash   of  Ardbreacan, 

Or  wept  'neath  the  willows,  or  the  yew  trees  of  Ross, 
Ye  can  feel  for  the  heart  in  which  grief  doth  awaken, 

Ye  can  sigh  with  the  lone  one  who  laments  his  sad  loss. 
No  more  her  white  feet  brush  the  dew  off  the  mountain, 

And  her  sweet  voice  is  wafted  no  more  on  the  breeze; 
So  I  sit  here  like  Crimal  by  Coula's  clear  fountain, 

And  weep  out  my  heart  'neath  the  nine  hazel  trees. 
I  weep  and  lament  for  the  loss  of  my  darlin', 

Her  heart  now  is  cold,  and  her  fair  face  is  pale ; 
I  pour  out  my  grief  'neath  the  Apple  tree  of  Ailinn, 

The  green  trees  of  Ailinn,  and  the  sorrow  yew  of  Baile. 
I  sing  of  three  trees  that  are  crimson  and  crystal, 

Trees  that  wave  fair  by  a  far  Eastjern  door, 
Over  the  bleak  moor  the  homeless  winds  whistle, 

And  sadly  the  waves  break,  and  sigh  on  the  shore. 
And  the  Rowan  is  still  the  sweet  tree  that  I  treasure, 

The  tree  of  Remembrance  of  days  long  ago, 
But  alas  !  that  my  loved  one  who  gave  me  such  pleasure, 

Is  lying  to-night  in  her  grave,  cold  and  low ! 
I  quaff  bitter  waters  of  sorrowful  fountains, 

And  my  heart  it  is  heavy  with  sorrow  and  pain, 
But  the  red  of  the  morning  shall  glow  on  the  mountains 

Of  fair  Tir-na-Aig,  then  I'll  meet  her  again! 

H.   HENDERSON. 
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ARTHUR    HUNT. 


AD    PUELLAM. 

Like  a  river  of  rippling  laughter 

Thou  dancest,  O  child,  in  the  sun ; 
Sweet  pledge  of  a  joy  that  conies  after, 

When  Love  shall  try  chances  with  Fun, 
O  give  us  bright  glimpses  of  pleasure, 

Thou  spirit  of  music  and  mirth, 
Of  innocent  love  a  full  measure, 

O  daughter  of  earth. 

To-day  thou'rt  a  maid  without  reasons, 

A  budget  of  laughter  and  tears, 
Of  coyness  and  mischief  and  treasons 

Of  fragrance  and  beauty  and  fears. 
Wilt  thou  keep  a  sweet  woman,  I  wonder  ? 

The  years  that  are  coming  must  tell ; 
If,  by  aping  the  man,  thou  shalt  blunder, 

In  pity,  farewell. 

Thou'rt  kin  to  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 

Thy  lips  are  the  lips  of  the  rose, 
Thine  eyes  are  of  sunshine  and  showers, 

Thy  singing  the  nightingale  knows; 
Be  just  what  thou  art  and  no  other 

And  men  will  fall  low  at  thy  feet ; 
Be  loved  as  a  wife  and  a  mother, 

O  sweetest  of  sweet. 


ROSE    AND    FORGET-ME-NOT. 

I  passed  the  wild  rose  on  a  bramble  born, 
When  its  petals  were  wet  with  the  dew, 

In  the  golden  flush  of  the  early  morn 
When  my  love,  like  the  rose,  was  new. 

I  passed  again  in  the  heat  of  the  noon, 
And  I  tenderly  plucked  at  the  flower. 

0  why  did  it  shed  its  soft  petals  so  soon  ? 
Is  love  but  the  joy  of  an  hour  ? 

1  passed  by  its  home  again  at  night 
And  well  I  remembered  the  spot, 

For  the  fallen  petals  I  saw,  with  delight, 
On  a  bed  of  forget-me-not. 

And  I  thought  that  I  caught  their  perfumed  breath 

As  I  watched  them  where  they  lay. 
O  love,  you  have  triumphed  o'er  time  and  death 

With  your  sweetness  that  lingers  alway. 
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BABS. 

Dear  little  angel,  when  you  came, 

The  spring  had  spread  ils  cloth  of  gold ; 

We  saw  the  gorsc  burst  into  flame 
Along  the  ridges  of  the  wold. 

The  hawthorn  sprayed  the  hedge  with  snow, 
And  all  the  wood  broke  into  song, 

The  gentler  breezes  seemed  to  know 
They  bore  your  fairy  feet  along. 

You  grew,  as  all  the  flowers  grew, 
As  fragrant  as  the  rose  at  dawn ; 

How  many  a  rose  that  season  blew 
And  dropped  its  petals  on  the  lawn! 

As  five  glad  summers  came  and  went, 
You  filled  our  lives  from  day  to  day. 

O  Babs !  our  very  hearts  were  rent 
That  summer  when  you  went  away. 


ACHIEVEMENT. 

Is   achievement   the   goal   of   the  years  ?   the  hope  of  our 

effort  and  end  ? 
Will  the  prize  we   are   striving  to  grasp,  the  sweetness  of 

labour  transcend  ? 

There   is  joy   in   performing,  and  gladness    in    active    and 

eager  pursuit; 
The    glory   of   life   is   the   working    and    climbing,    though 

bitter  the  fruit. 

Achievement  may   be  disillusion;   of  hope  and  of  progress 

the  death; 
But  the  storm  and  clamour  of  action,  of  life  and  the  soul 

are  the  breath. 

The  Infinite  Power  and  Eternal  that   lent  his  existence  to 

man, 
Gave  life  to  his  soul  in  pursuing  a  mystic,  insolvable  plan, 

That  he  might  go  onward   and  upward,   nor  halt   through 

the  measureless  years. 
For  the  pulse  that  is  throbbing  within  him,  is  the  pulse  of 

the  rolling  spheres. 

The  sphere,  and  the  man,  and  the  insect,  like  meteors  seen 

in  the  night, 
Flash   out,  and  are  glimpses  of    glory,  absorbed    by    the 

sources  of  light. 

But  the  spirit  of  Man  universal,  as  the  ages  drift  away, 
Will   rise  to   the  one  perfection  that   dwelleth    in    perfect 
day. 
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THE    DREAMER. 

Dreaming !    dreaming !    dreaming !    I   have   lived   with    my 

dreams  how  long ! 
But  what  cares  the  world  for  the  dreamer  ?  What  cares  the 

world  for  his  song  ? 
The   burning   feet   of    the   million  will  scatter  the   dust  of 

Time, 
The    searchers   will   strive   in  their  frenzied  quest,    for  the 

fruit  of  a  golden  clime, 
For   the   golden   fruit    they  may   barter,  but  not  for  their 

good  or  their  need, 
For  the  golden  fruit  they  would  pluck   from  a  shore   that 

doth  ever  recede. 
They   press   as   wild   horses   that  fly   abreast  of   the   fleet 

winged  hours, 
Madly,  through  fear,  in  the  front  of  a  fire  that  leaps  and 

devours ; 
Deafened  by  roar  of  their   thundering  feet  and  away  from 

the  light, 
Till    the   heavens   are    black  with   the   dust,  and  the  stars 

are  shut  out  from  their  sight. 
As   a   mountainous  tidal   wave,  with  smoke,  as  of  fire,  on 

its  crest, 

That  leaps  with  a  thunderous  roar,  and  shatters  its  wind- 
lashed  breast 
On  the   points   of    the  quivering  rocks;  and  the  marks   of 

the  land  that  have  stood 
Through   the   ages,    are   swept   away,    in   the   van   of   the 

fugitive  flood. 


Onward   they   rush    to   their   goal,  on   the  game  they  call 

Living  intent, 
Jostling  their  brothers  and  crushing  the  fallen,  their  heads 

low  bent ; 
Fighting  for  room  for  their  feet,  their  eyes  ever  searching 

the  ground, 
They   see    not   the   glory    of   earth,    nor   the   Beauty    that 

lieth  around. 
Loud  is    the  sound  of   their   tumult,  but    I    dream  in  my 

dreamland  still, 

I  watch  the  purple  glooms  and  the  sunlight  on  the  hill, 
Lost  in  the  depth  of  my  dreams  mid  the  hum  of  a  million 

strings, 

And  the  song  of  the  woods,  and  the  silken  rustle  of  count- 
less wings ; 
Or    I   rise   in   my   dreams   ever   upward,    away   from   the 

solid  ground, 
Till    I   cannot   see   the  wild   game  that   is  played  for  the 

glory  around; 
But   I   know   the  beauty   of   Earth,  and  the  Starlands   of 

the  night, 
And  their   music  fills   my  soul   with  the  dreams   that   are 

my  delight. 
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Till-:    SICK    FARMER. 

Afraid,  your  reverence  ?    That's  your  word. 

Afraid  because  I'm  queer? 
A  man  as  ain't  afraid  to  live 

O'  death  can  hev  no  fear. 

I've  bin  a  rough  man  i'  my  time, 

But  I  can  say,  at  least, 
I've  never  bin  a  cruel  one 

To  man,  nor  bird,  nor  beast. 

I've  read  somewhere  that  he  as  loves 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  think  it  runs, 

He  prays  the  best  of  all. 

If  God  should  want  a  reference 

I  sha'n't  be  at  a  loss, 
I'll  say,  "  Lord,  be  as  good  to  me 

As  I've  bin  to  my  hoss." 

He'd  show  his  temper  now  and  then, 

And  flick  me  with  his  tail, 
And  I  hev  flicked  him  back  agen, 

But  never  left  a  weal. 

When  Clifton  road  wur  black  as  ink 

I'd  trust  to  Boxer's  eyes, 
And  if  his  evidence  wur  took, 

He  wouldn't  tell  no  lies. 

Old  squire  wur  a  gentleman 

As  lived  a  trifle  high, 
But,  though  his  tongue  could  master  him, 

He  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly. 

Why,  talk  about  forgiving  sins ! 

When  crops  wur  extra  bad, 
He'd  take  his  rent  wi'  fifty  off, 

And  nobbut  be  too  glad. 

He  used  to  sit  as  magistrate, 

And  I  should  hev  no  fear 
To  bide  his  judgment  on  my  acts 

An'  deeds,  if  he  wur  here. 

And  if  an  English  gentleman 

Can  lightly  use  the  rod, 
Why  should  I  fear  a  greater  one, 

As  bears  the  name  o'  God  ? 

ARTHUR  HUNT. 
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H.   T.   HUNT-GRUBB, 


FADED    LEAVES. 

Ere  Summer's  eve  had  swiftly  flown, 

In  a  fair  garden  of  delight 
There  bloomed  before  her  beauty's  throne 

Rose-leaves — red  and  white. 

But  Autumn  came  with  feet  of  rust 
And  left  its  searing  tracks  behind ; 

Scattering  love,  with  hope  and  trust, 
Like  rose-leaves  on  the  wind. 

Winter  crept  on  with  stealth,  and  oft 
Whilst  pondering  over  words  once  said, 

My  lady's  cheek  I  pictured; — soft 
Rose-leaves  white  and  red. 

Through  her  gold  hair  the  chill  wind  blew, 
Swept  over  sea  to  dusky  town, 

And  from  my  opened  volume  flew 
Rose-leaves,  faded — brown. 


CAMPASPE. 

Campaspe,  old  world's  wonder  and  desire, 

Whose  beauty  paled  the  stars  and  dimmed  their  fire; 

Was  by  soft  witchery 

A  queen  uncrowned,  her  sceptre  a  delight ; 
And  bound  with  silken  cords  that  King  whose  might 

Held  half  the  earth  in  fee. 

Apelles,  wondrous  painter  with  faint  breath, 
Defined  her  loveliness — which  nigh  to  death 

Had  smote  Him — glimmering 
As  Venus  rising  from  a  white- fringed  dale 
Of  the  green  furrowed  sea,  in  silver  veil 

Of  wave-foam  shimmering. 

For  splendour  he  had  culled  the  fairest  flow'rs 
Robed  in  bright  spells,  their  sweet  and  varied  dow'rs 

Of  colours  manifold. 

Her  lips  the  rose,  her  cheeks  its  arboret 
Her  eyes  their  hue  ta'en  from  the  violet, 

Her  hair  the  marigold. 

'Twas  done,  a  royal  best ;  and  he  awaits 
The  tramp  of  cohorts  nigh  the  palace  gates, 

When  in  magnificence 
Came  Alexander,  who  from  trampled  dust 
Of  cities  flushed  with  spoil,  cried,  "  Her  thy  trust 

Take  for  thy  recompense." 
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AN    AUTUMN     II  LLABY, 

Summer  sleeps,  and   lo !  her  lullaby 

Doth   Autuinii  last   lorn   lover  sin^,   to  go 

With  ears  o'erstrained,  catching  first  Winter's  sigh  ; 
Oh,  changeful  lover,  quitting  rose  for  snow. 
II   thy  rich  heart  must  choose,  why  need'st  thou  show 

A  vagrant  love,  and  leave  such  sweets  to  die? 

Summer  sleeps.     Oh  1  would  that  thoughts  could  sleep 

Ne'er  to  awake  until  she  lifts  her  head 
\\iili  llow'ring  tresses,  sun-gilt,  and  full  deep, 

Half  shrouding  lips  and  cheeks  of  rosy  red. 

Yet  all  must  bide  until  the  days  have  fled, 
Or  perish  as  the  yellow  corn  they  reap. 

Summer  sleeps,  and  from  twain  parted  lips 

She  warms  the  air:    erstwhile  with  icing  breatli 

Her  rival  Winter  waits.     Then  Autumn  slips 
Into  fresh  arms.     Alas  I   the  hue  of  death 
Darkens  his  cheeks ;  love  slain  like  one  that  saith — 

"I've  ta'en  Love's  cup  grown  cold" — yet  dying  sips. 

KILSTOHEEN. 

Fisher-folk,  who  nightly  ply 
Their  trade  upon  the  billows  high, 

Tell  the  tale  of  Kilstoheen. 
Woe  to  him  who  sees  the  throng 
Mount  from  realms  of  mermaids'  song — 

Better  were  he  dead  I  ween, 
Than  that  phantom  city  view 
Risen  from  the  waves  of  blue. 

Where  the  mouth  of  Shannon  wide 
Meets  the  broad  Atlantic  tide, 

Lieth  low,  lost  Kilstoheen. 
All  her  dead  for  one  brief  hour 
Rise  again  'tween  quay  and  bower, 

Many  a  mansion  fair  is  seen. 
While  a  palace  reared  in  state, 
Stands  before  the  water-gate. 

Merchants  wait  their  ships,  and  feast 
With  rare  wines  from  Wondrous  East. 

As  in  days  when  Kilstoheen 
Was  a  thriving  town  of  yore, 
'Mid  the  green  of  Ireland's  shore. 

Every  seventh  year  of  teen 
Sinks  she  'neath  the  ocean  waves 
That  her  topmost  turret  laves. 

Is  it  wraith  of  wealth  and  mirth 
Crumbled  into  sand  and  earth, 

Shadows  of  gone  Kilstoheen  ? 
Maidens  white  as  Alpine  snows 
'Neath  a  river-bed  repose, 

Still  the  ghosts  of  what  have  been 
Rising  from  a  sea-girt  tomb 
Warn  the  stranger  of  his  doom. 

H.  T.  HUNT-GRUBB. 
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FRANK    G.     LAYTON. 


ALL    FOOLS'    DAY. 

What  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  to-day  ? 

Dead,  you  say  ? 

Gone  the  way, 
Trodden  by  things  of  a  long  past  day  ? 

Weep  for  the  Feast  of  Fools. 

What  of  the  Fools  who  kept  the  Feast  ? 

And  its  Priest  ? 

All  deceased  ? 
Dead  are  the  Priest,  and  the  Fools,  and  the  Feast. 

Weep  for  the  Feast  of  Fools. 

Dead  is  the  Feast  of  Fools.     Ah  well, 

Toll  the  bell ; 

Ring  its  knell ; 
Muffle  the  bells,  and  muffle  them  well. 

Weep  for  the  Feast  of  Fools 

A    BALLADE    OF    RED    TAPE. 

With  frowning  brow,  and  gleaming  eye, 

The  Lord  Red  Tape  sits  throned  in  state ; 
He  scorns  to  heed  the  suppliant's  cry, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  meet  his  fate. 

No  spark  of  joy  can  penetrate 
His  precedent -obscured  domain  ; 

And  suitors,  as  they  learn  too  late, 
Are  tangled  in  a  twisted  skein. 

Mirth,  Gladness,  from  his  presence  fly, 

And  Laughter  passes  by  his  gate. 
Within,  their  Lord  to  satisfy, 

Despair  and  Irritation  wait ; 

While  bland  familiars  softly  prate 
Of  laws,  and  rules,  which  clog  the  brain; 

And  men  who  seek  the  potentate 
Are  tangled  in  a  twisted  skein. 

Self-seeking  courtier-people  try 

To  gain  their  ends,  and  calculate 
How,  haply,  they  may  gratify 

Their  Lord, — whom  privately  they  hate. 

With  impish  skill  they  imitate 
His  every  act,  with  might  and  main; 

Their  rivals,  driven  desperate, 
Are  tangled  in  a  twisted  skein. 

ENVOY. 

Friends  ; — Lord  Red  Tape  must  abdicate ; 

Or  they  have  suffered  all  in  vain, 
Who  by  a  tyrant  out-of-date 

Are  tangled  in  a  twisted  skein. 
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l<  II  IAN    OCTAVES. 
I. 

TO  AN   OLD    BOOK. 

Dear  Friend,  I  see  that  you  are  old  and  worn ; 
Time's  hand  has  touched  you,  and  has  left  its  trace 
Your  coat,  like  mine,  is  shabby,  faded,  torn, 
And  out-of-date ;  we're  both  in  sorry  case. 
But  still,  what  does  it  matter  ?    We  have  borne 
Good  luck,  and  bad,  together  ;  and  your  face 
Has  ever  cheered  me  when  I  was  forlorn. 
Come,  leave  your  shelf,  and  talk  a  little  space. 

II. 

AUTUMN. 

The  sun  seems  shy ;  each  morn  he  hides  his  face 

Behind  a  veil ;  and  when  it  is  withdrawn 

He  blushes  red,  and  hurries  on  apace, 

As  wishing  to  escape  the  kiss  of  Dawn. 

The  plants  and  trees  are  decked  with  filmy  lace, 

And  fairy  tightropes  everywhere  are  drawn 

Across  our  paths.     The  Frost  King  leaves  his  trace 

In  scattered  diamonds  upon  the  lawn. 


A    SONG     OF    AUTOLYCUS. 

When  Spring-time  comes,  the  lark  will  sing 
For  beggar,  tinker,  knave,  or  king; 
And,  since  the  lark  sings,  why  not  I  ? 
So,  tirra-lirra,  heigho  hi ! 

If  anyone,  or  knave,  or  king, 
Is  sad  at  heart,  and  cannot  sing, 
I  know  a  charm  which  will  not  fail, — 
A  brimming  cup  of  nut-brown  ale. 

And  if  there  be  a  fool  who  thinks 
That  he  must  be  a  rogue  that  drinks, 
Why,  he  must  go  before  the  king, 
And  be  condemned  to  drink  and  sing. 

Good  nut-brown  ale  will  cheer  a  king ; 
For  kings  can  drink  and  laugh  and  sing. 
Hey  nonny  ho !  Hey  nonny  hi ! 
The  sky -lark  sings, — so  why  not  I  ? 
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THE  NEWS-BOY. 

He  greets  me  daily,  just  outside  the  station, 

With  cheerful  yell ; 
A  loud,  if  somewhat  cryptic,  exclamation, 

"  News-Globe-Pall-Mall." 

A  pair  of  trousers, — sadly  torn  in  places, — 

A  tattered  shirt, 
Hide  from  my  view  his  body;  and  his  face  is 

Adorned  with  dirt. 

His  age  ?   Eleven.     Yet  he  has  the  swagger 

Of  one  more  old. 
His  mixed  experience  would  make  you  stagger, 

If  it  were  told. 

He  smokes,  he  bets,  he  often  backs  a  winner ; 

And  then  there's  joy ; 
And  if  he  loses,  goes  without  his  dinner. 

I  like  that  boy. 


RONDEAU. 

To  THE  NEW  YEAR 

Why  are  you  crying  there,  little  New  Year  ? 

Shivering,  quivering,  is  it  with  fear, — 

Fear  of  the  sorrows  and  griefs  you  will  see, 
Dread  of  disastrous  days  fated  to  be  ? 

Is  it  that  trouble  is  hovering  near  ? 

Down  in  the  Underworld  what  did  you  hear  ? 
What  did  you  see  ere  you  came  to  this  sphere  ? 
What  is  your  secret, — come,  whisper  to  me, 
Why  are  you  crying  there  ? 

Stay,  what  is  that  ?  Does  there  really  appear, 
Smoothing  each  wrinkle  and  chasing  each  tear, 
One  little  smile  ?   Do  the  Fates,  then,  decree 
Joy  to  be  added  in  proper  degree  ? 
Need  I,  then,  ask  you,  now  all  is  made  clear, 
Why  are  you  crying  there  ? 

FRANK  G.  LAYTON. 


ALFRED   MVCPHAIL. 


INFINITUDE. 

Before  us  lies  Infinity's  vast  Sea ! 

Unplumbed,  uncharted,  with  no  circling  shore ; 

Its  waves  break  at  our  feet  for  evermore 

In  mournful  beat,  chanting  Time's  threnody ; 

But  to  the  ear  of  such  makes  melody, 

As,  with  the  eye  of  Faith,  can  look  afar 

Over  the  waste  of  waters,  whence  the  Star 

Of  Hope,  undimmed,  shines  on  eternally. 

Oh,  vast  mysterious  Sea !   whose  secrets  thou 

Holdest  so  close  in  leash,  that  none  may  know, 

Save  those  who  through  Death's  portal  lowly  go 

And  to  his  regal  fiat  humbly  bow. 

Be  ours  the  meed,  when  launched  upon  thy  tide, 

To  find  nor  storms  nor  clouds  our  Pole-Star  hide. 


THE   SOLITARY  OAK. 

One  tree  alone  upon  the  mountain  side 
Its  fair  form  rears  in  silent  solitude; 
No  other  leafy  member  of  the  wood 

Companions  with  it,  none  itself  beside. 

Dame  Nature's  voice  responsively  it  hears. 

Bends  to  her  will,  and  owns  her  sovereign  sway, 
Subserving  her  behests  from  day  to  day 

Throughout  the  circle  of  revolving  years. 

Lone  tree,  what  lesson  dost  thou  fitly  teach 
To  ardent  souls  in  the  great  march  of  life 
Aspiring  upwards  'midst  the  evil  rife 

The  mystic  mountain  of  the  soul  to  reach  ? 

To  dare  like  thee  to  stand  alone,  to  stand 
With  pose  unflinchingly  upon  the  ground 
Of  righteousness  and  truth,  where  these  abound, 

The  path  leads  upward  to  the  shining  land. 

Yes,  surely  stand,  and,  standing,  thou  shalt  find 
New  strength  arise  from  buffeting  and  strife, 
From  the  lone  vigil  and  the  strenuous  life, 

Appointing  thee  a  king  amidst  thy  kind. 
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ASPIRATION. 

On  the  lone  peak  I  see  her  stand — 
Outlined  against  the  azure  sky — 

With  queenly  pose,  her  lifted  hand 
Pointing  a  higher  destiny. 

Robed  in  chaste  draperies  of  white — 
Meet  symbol  of  her  spotless  soul- 
While  Truth  and  Virtue  both  unite 
To  form  her  brow's  fair  aureole. 

Her  matchless  beauty  and  her  grace 
Upon  my  earth-born  senses  steal, 

And  half  my  grosser  dreams  efface 
While  I  her  holy  influence  feel. 

Fain  would  I  hasten  to  her  side, 
But  sloth  retards  my  laggard  feet, 

And  chasms  yawn  both  deep  and  wide, 
While  beetling  crags  my  vision  greet. 

And  siren  voices  murmur  low — 

With  lang'rous  intonation  strung — 
"  Ne'er  seek  the  mountain  peak  to  know, 
Nor  'tempt  the  ladder's  slippery  rung." 

I  listen  to  the  sensuous  lays 

Of  those  who  would  my  steps  restrain, 
Then  upward  turn  my  longing  gaze 

On  those  fair  features  once  again. 

She  sadly  smiles,  yet,  loth  to  go, 
Restrains  her  flight  a  little  space, 

And,  eager  my  resolve  to  know, 

Turns  once  again  her  beauteous  face. 

And  on  my  ears — by  distance  faint, 

And  tremulous  as  voiced  thro'  tears — 
Falls  the  low  music  of  her  plaint, 
"  I've  waited  for  you  thro'  the  years. 

"  I've  waited  thus  to  name  you  mine, 
To  raise  you  from  your  low  estate, 
To  where  the  stars  in  glory  shine, 
Come,  rise  and  be  my  regal  mate. 

"  Then,  wedded,  thou  wilt  soon  forget 

The  toil  and  rigour  of  the  way  } 
Enraptured  while  Love's  flageolet 
Wakens  for  us  its  sweetest  lay. 

"  And  this  the  burden  of  our  song 

Shall  sweet  and  yet  more  sweetly  rise, 

'  Who  Duty's  pathway  follows  long 
Will  find  it  leads  him  to  the  skies.'  " 
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"QUO    VADIS." 

\Vhni  tin  lust  long-drawn  breath  of  life  has  en<i 

And  I  go  hence  alone ; 
When  irii-nds,  who  with  me  here  earth's  jnurm-y  wend, -.1. 

I  leave  for  the  Unknown  : 
When  the  cold  pressure  of  Death's  icy  fingers 

Has  frozen  life's  slow  stream, 
And  nought  of  Time  save  mind  and  mem'ry  lingers 

Of  my  past  self  the  dream — 
Say !  soul  unloosed,  whence  is  thy  goal  to  be, 
Thy  final,  fixed,  self-chosen  destiny  ? 

Wilt  thou  find  haven  'midst  the  "  many  mansions  " — 

A  place  for  thee  prepared — 
Some  sweet  retreat  'midst  Heaven's  vast  expansions — 

For  thy  home-coming  reared  ? 
Or  will  the  weight  of  unabsolved  transgression 

Sink  thee  in  nether  gloom, 
'Midst  deathless  death  to  find  thy  final  mission, 

To  find  thy  living  tomb  ? 
Say !  soul  of  mine,  which  is  thy  lot  to  be  ? 
None  but  thyself  can  make  the  choice  for  thee. 

Eternity's  vast  ocean  opes  just  yonder, 

Beyond  Time's  little  sea, 
So  vast  I  the  finite  mind  is  lost  in  wonder, 

Deep  I  as  infinity. 
Would'st  thou,  then,  venture  on  its  waters  dreary 

Without  some  higher  hand 
To  guide  thy  passage  on  this  voyage  weary 

Unto  the  sunlit  strand  ? 
Say  1  soul,  beware,  'tempt  not  this  silent  sea 
Without  a  Friend  to  bear  thee  company. 

Choose  well,  oh  soul,  while  choice  to  thee  is  given, 

The  Pilot  who  can  steer 
From  this  low  port  into  the  higher  haven 

Each  trusting  mariner. 
There,  when  life's  changeful  voyaging  is  over, 

And  that  fair  harbour  won, 
Nor  storm  nor  stress  can  then  thy  moorings  sever, 

Heaven's  ceaseless  calm  begun. 
Say  !  soul  of  mine,  decision  waits  with  thee, 

Pregnant  with  issues  for  Eternity. 

A.  MACPHAIL. 


MISS    EVA    M.    MARTIN. 

IMPRESSION    OF    A    DANCE. 

PROLOGUE. 
TO  MISS  MAUD  ALLAN. 

You  brought  the  Spring  to  London,  someone  said — 

A  poet  who  had  joyed  to  see  you  dance. 

I  say  that  you  have  made  Eternal  Spring 

Blossom  in  London's  weary,  ancient  heart. 

The  dusty  heat  of  London's  summer  streets, 

The  boisterous  gales  of  March,  the  winter  snow, 

All  fade  away  while  you  enchantingly 

Dance  your  immortal  dances  of  delight 

And  youth  and  beauty.     There  are  times  when  you 

Become  the  very  Spirit  of  the  Dance 

Personified — music  and  poetry 

In  every  pose  are  perfectly  expressed. 

How  can  we  thank  you,  we  who  love  the  art, 

The  happy  art  of  dancing  ?     You  have  brought 

Us  freedom  from  the  stiff,  conventional  forms 

Of  "step"  and  "ballet"  dances  known  so  long — 

You  rise  above  them,  you  who  truly  dance ! 

How  can  we  thank  you  ?     Take,  as  one  small  grain 

Of  inexpressible  gratitude,  this  poor, 

Imperfect  memory  of  two  perfect  things — 

Spring  Song  and  Valse  Caprice — from  one  who  sees 

A  future  golden  age  for  your  glad  art — 

A  golden  age — and  you  its  golden  dawn. 

Come  dance,  come  dance  with  me,  O  woodland  fays ! 

All  elves  and  fauns, 

All  nymphs  and  dryads, 

All  daughters  of  music  and  of  spring,  come  dance ! 

Softly  she  treads,  listening,  listening, 

And  far  away  a  myriad  footsteps  sound 

Joyously  running  to  join  the  happy  dance. 

Hark !     Hush !     They  are  near,  they  are  here !    .    .    . 

See  how  her  delicate  hands  beckon  them  gaily ! 

Come  dance,  come  dance,  O  fairies  of  the  woods ! 

Hark  !     Hush  !     They  are  near — they  are  here ! 

O  joy,  joy,  joy!     Inexpressible  rapture! 

Music  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  music  of  bird  and  of  bee ; 

Murmur  of  brooks  and   of   breezes,  whisper  of   languorous 

tree-tops, 
Sunbeams  that   flash  in  her  hair  as  she   dances  her  paean 

of  glee. 

Flowers,  flowers,  everywhere  flowers, 
Dropped   from   the   sky  to  the   earth  in  the  space   of   one 

wonderful  night ! 

Flowers,  flowers,  blossoming  bowers, 
Greeting  the  day  in  a  rapture  of  colour  and  light. 
Scatter    them,    scatter    them,    far    and    wide,    till    all    the 

world  is  bright ! 
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\«>\v  in  a  little  pool  as  clear  as  crystal, 

Hid  unions  sheltering  ferns,  she  laves  her  face, 

Her  Blowing  face,  and  her  slim  white  hand:-,  and  arms, 

Daintily,  airily,  scattering  water-drops. 

'Hun  to  the  dance  again,  O  happy  fairy, 

I'.aiv  \\-hite  feet  treading  the  emerald  grass! 

All  the  trees  lean  to  her,  sigh  to  her,  sing  to  her, 

All  the  birds  lilt  with  joy  when  they  see  her  pass. 

1 1. nk!     Hush!     Heard  you  a  distant  music? 

Pan,  Pan,  piping  through  woods  of  spring ! 

How   the   clear   notes   of   his  pipe   float   out   through   the 

silence, 

How  the  heart  leaps  in  the  breast  at  the  tune  they  bring  ! 
Thus  he  dances,  round  and  round, 
Skipping  o'er  the  mossy  ground, 
Thus  upon  his  pipe  he  plays 
Tunes  of  magic  nights  and  clays. 
Such  a  melody  can  ne'er 
Be  forgot  by  human  ear, 
'Tis  so  gay  and  young  and  wild, 
Like  the  laughter  of  a  child, 
Every  heart  must  be  beguiled. 

O,  young  with  youth  illimitable  now 

She  moves  and  sways  and  dances,  flashing  white  ; 

Stoops  to  the  earth,  springs  to  the  laughing  heaven, 

Child  of  the  Morning,  born  on  a  moonlit  night ! 

A  sense  of  something  wild  and  natural 

Is  breathed  upon  the  soul, 

Making  the  pulses  beat,  filling  the  eyes  with  light. 

Her  wonderful,  alluring  arms, 

Her  undulating  arms,  are  flung 

Wide  to  the  wind,  entreating  to  the  sky ; 

Her  lips  are  parted  in  an  ecstasy, 

Her  eyes  half  closed — and  still  she  dances  on. 

O  joy,  joy,  joy  !     Inexpressible  rapture ! 

Joy  of  the  sun  and  the  sea  and  the  leaping  tide ! 

Hark  how  the  music  quickens,  faster  and  faster, 

See  how  she  sways,  see  how  her  bare  feet  glide 

Into  a  maze  of  dizzy,  delicate  flashes ! 

She   is   faint   with   delight   of   dancing,  and  yet   the  music 

calls — 

Ah !     .     .     .     the  music  crashes ! 
She  falls. 

Like  a  fallen  flower  she  lies, 

One  gleaming  hand  outflung. 

Again  the  music  leaps.     Her  eyes 

Unclose.     Again  the  young, 

Wild  melody  that  fauns  must  sing 

When  Pan  pipes  in  the  woods  of  spring, 

Floats  out  with  an  ecstatic  thrill 

That  every  list'ning  heart  must  fill 

With  joy  beyond  expression  sweet. 

And  see,  again  the  flashing  feet, 

The  waving  arms,  the  swaying  form  ; 
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All  culminating  in  a  storm 

Of  dizzy  rapture,  mad  delight ! 

A  fling,  a  turn,  a  maze  of  motion — 

A  sudden  stillness :  outstretched  arms  of  white : 

Like  an  arrested  wavelet  of  the  ocean— 

A  flower  with  petals  folded  for  the  night — 

More  marvellously  even  than  begun, 

The  dance  is  done. 


THOUGHTS. 

When  you  are  glad,  your  happy  thoughts  I  feel 
Playing  upon  my  mind,  as  wind-fairies 
Play  on  a  woodland  pool ;  like  embassies 
Of  secret  joy  into  my  heart  they  steal. 

When  you  are  angry — ah !  what  sword  could  deal 
More  wounding  thrusts  than  these  hot  thoughts  ?  It  is 
As  though  I  lived  shut  in  by  enemies 
Of  peace  and  happiness ;  and  nought  can  heal 

My  wounds  except  your  love  and  pardon.  .  .  .     Dear, 
When  you  are  sad,  my  whole  world  saddens  too, 
And  all  my  thoughts  are  clouded  by  your  grief; 

My  pulses  shake   as  though  you  might  be  near, 
My  soul  puts  forth  quick  hands  to  comfort  you, 
While  all  my  love  goes  out  for  your  relief. 


WAYFARER'S   SONG. 

As  the  dancing  spray  to  the  wavelet, 

As  the  rolling  wave  to  the  sea, 

As  the  morning  sun  to  the  rose-bud, 

So  dear  is  Life  to  me ! 
A  winding  pathway  fringed  with  flowers, 
An  April  day  of  sun-splashed  hours, 

Is  Life,  dear  Life,  to  me ! 

As  the  salt  sea-breeze  to  the  sailor, 

As  the  clover-field  to  the  bee, 

As  the  brook  to  the  thirsty  cattle, 

So  sweet  is  Love  to  me  1 
A  radiant  dream  of  summer  skies, 
A  road  that  leads  through  Paradise, 

Is  Love,  dear  Love,  to  me ! 

As  the  summer  rain  to  the  meadow, 
As  the  whisp'ring  wind  to  the  tree, 
As  the  lights  of  home  to  the  weary, 

So  welcome  Death  will  be ! 
The  tune  of  an  old,  forgotten  song, 
A  rest  that  endeth  toil  and  wrong, 

So  Death,  kind  Death,  will  be!   Ah  me 
Of  Life  the  door,  and  of  Love  the  key, 

Kind  Death,  forget  not  me ! 
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MARIE    ANTOINETTE    IN    PRISON. 

(\\'nttcn  after  seeing  the  cell  in  the  Conciergerie.) 

A  dream  come  true  !    Alas,  a  dream  come  true  1 

No  dream  <>(  loving  words  or  tender  looks 

Sin  li  as  would  make  (la-  happy  dreamer  smile 

Even  in  waking,  and  all  through  the  day 

Cling  round  her  like  a  fragrant  memory — 

Ah,  no  such  dream  was  mine !     It  haunted  me 

Like  some  grim  nightmare,  vague  and  terrible, 

Throughout  those  sunny  days  at  dear  Versailles. 

It  met  me  in  the  palace's  vast  rooms, 

And  waited  in  the  gardens,  and  at  last 

It  found  me  out  at  sunny  Trianon, 

The  little  country  home  I  loved  so  well. 

Oft  would  I  fall  into  a  reverie, 

While  those  around  me  whispered,  and  said,  "Hush! 

The  Queen  is  dreaming !  "    Ah,  and  so  I  was ! 

But  I  would  suddenly  spring  to  my  feet 

And  order  music,  dancing,  gaiety, 

That  I  might  drown  my  dreams  in  merriment  ; 

For  how  could  I,  the  Queen  of  Butterflies, 

Court  quietness,  when  ev'ry  quiet  hour 

Was  turned  into  a  terror  by  a  dream 

That  tore  my  heart-strings,  made  my  breath  come  short, 

And  left  me  shuddering  in  hopeless  fear  ? 

O  dreadful  were  the  visions  that  I  saw, 

Of  highways  filled  with  clamour  of  my  name, 

Of  bloodshot  eyes  gleaming  in  furious  hate, 

Of  hustling  crowds  with  menacing  clenched  fists, 

All,  all  for  me,  and  I  in  the  midst — alone.     .     .     . 

At  times  my  dream  was  of  a  narrow  cell, 

A  dingy  space  between  four  massive  walls, 

So  strait  that  I  could  barely  stretch  my  arms. 

An  ebon  crucifix  hung  at  my  side, 

And  through  the  high-up  pane  a  sunbeam  peeped 

At  me  and  at  the  Crucified — we  two 

Who  passed  the  weary  days  together  there 

In  silence — even  as  we  pass  them  now. 

Sometimes  'twas  dark  and  late,  and  I,  the  Queen, 

Was  hurrying  through  the  little  secret  door 

Hid  in  my  bedroom  wall.     Down  narrow  stairs 

And  through  dim  passages  I  madly  fled, 

With  but  one  thought — to  escape,  to  get  away — 

And  in  my  arms  I  always  had  my  child — 

My  little  son,  my  baby !     Ah,  how  oft 

When  the  dark  vision  passed  I  rushed  to  see 

If  he  were  safe,  if  he  were  sleeping  well, 

If  he  were  happy  in  his  childish  play — 

And  now,  where  is  he  now,  my  little  son  ? 

Thou,  Crucified  One,  hadst  a  mother  once — 

Does  she  from  Heaven  watch  o'er  my  child  ?     Alas ! 

How  can  I  tell  ?     O  God,  how  can  I  tell  ?  .  .  . 

He  was  so  small,  so  helpless,  such  a  child.  .  .  . 

They  have  him  at  their  mercy — O,  these  thoughts 

Are  more  than  any  mother's  heart  can  bear  1 
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I'll  kneel  awhile  beneath  the  crucifix 
And  struggle  to  forget  ...     If  I  but  could !  .  . 
Tis  strange  that  here  within  these  narrow  walls 
I  dream  of  days  gone  by — of  happy  days, 
Of  laughing  faces  and  light-hearted  words — 

Even  as  then  I  dreamt  of  days  to  come 

I  shall  be  glad  to  die — but  if  I  knew, 

If  I  could  only  know  my  child  still  lived, 

I  might  desire  to  live  for  his  dear  sake. 

My  little  son  I     The  thought  of  him  brings  tears 

To  my  hot  eyes.  . .     I  must  not,  will  not,  weep. 

The  gaoler  watches  through  the  iron  grille: 

He  shall  not  say  he  saw  the  Queen  in  tears  : 

He  shall  not  tell  them  that  I  am  afraid, 

That  I  fear  death  as  other  women  do. 

And  when  they  come  to  lead  me  out  again 

Into  the  sunshine  for  the  last,  last  time, 

To  take  my  last  drive  through  the  city's  streets, 

To  draw  my  last  breath  of  the  windy  air — 

I  who  have  felt  no  wind  these  many  weeks — 

They  shall  not  say  that  fear  was  in  my  face, 

They  shall  not  say  I  wept.     For  I  will  leave 

All  sorrow,  all  regret,  behind  me  here, 

And  be  no  more  a  woman,  but  a  Queen. 

Then  will  my  dreams  at  last  have  all  come  true. 


AT    THE    STATION. 

Good-bye ! 

Has  it  come  to  that  ?     You  and  I  ? 
Must  we  say  Good-bye  ? 
Saddest,  slowest  word 
Human  ears  have  ever  heard — 

Like  a  closing  door 
On  all  that's  gone  before. 
"  It's  not  for  long,"  you  say, 
"Only  till  another  day. 
In  the  spring  when  winter's  done 

We  shall  meet." 

Well — we  may! 

So  we'll  try 

To  forget 
This  bleak  day  of  September, 

With  the  wet, 
And  the  dark,  dull  sky, 
And  the  waiting  train. 
We  will  only  remember 
Those  days  of  sun, 
Those  dream-like  days, 
We  spent  together 
In  the  happy  summer  weather. 
O,  the  sweet  air,  and  the  haze 
That  hung  over  the  blue  sea 
And  the  purple  wind-blown  heather ! 
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All,  but  listen   to  the  rain  ! 
No,   1  can't  fur 
Just  yet 

That    ur'vr   got    to   Say 

Goodbye, 
To-day. 

Yet  pei  haps  'twill  be 
That  when  you're  away — 
1  .11   away  across  the  sea, 

And  I 
Am  left  alone  beneath  the  gray 

English  sky, — 

That  by  then  I  shall  be  able 
To  forget  this  evening's  rain, 
And  the  long,  lighted  train, 
And  the  rushing,  and  the  hurry,  and  the  babel- 

And  our  Good-bye  1  — 

And  only  to  remember 
Those  days  we  lived  together 
From  June  until  September, 
By  the  sea,  among  the  heather; 
When  we  roamed  far  and  wide 
O'er  the  purple  country-side, 

You  and  I, 
'Neath  a  smiling  summer  sky, 

With  hearts  as  light 

As  a  feather ! 

O  no,  I  shan't  be  lonely — 
At  least,  only 
Now  and  then  ! 

For  I  think  perhaps  you're  right, 
And  it  will  not  seem  so  long 

Until  we  meet 

On  the  other  side  of  winter !  And  when 
When  that  comes,  O,  what  a  song 
Our  hearts  will  beat, 

Yours  and  mine ! 
Now  time's  up,  I  think. 
You're  off!   With  a  rattle  and  a  clink 
You  move  along  the  line. 
Such  a  crowded  train, 
Full  of  lights 

And  travellers'  Good-nights, 
And  I'm  left  in  the  rain 
With  your  voice  in  my  ears 
And  the  tears 
Very  nigh  I 

And  the  engine's  breath  is  white, 
While  Good -night !  and  Good-night ! 
Comes  the  cry. 
But  you  and  I, 
Alas,  have  said  Good-bye! 
Good-bye ! 

EVA  M.  MARTIN. 


SIR  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS,   C.B. 


MEMORIES. 

Here  in  the  Autumn  woods,   where  thickest  lies 
The  leafage  that  the  tree  of  life  has  shed, 
What  shapes  are  these,  the  rustle  of  whose  tread 
Is  ghostly  as  spent  echoes, — in  whose  eyes 
A  wan  light  lingers,  like  the  light  that  dies 
On  twilit  waters, — and  whose  words  seem  said 
From  space  beyond  all  space,  as  though  the  dead 
Had  found  a  voice  ? 

These  shapes  are  Memories, — 
And  shadows  mostly. 

But  at  times,  behold, 

They  flash  from  out  that  faded  world,  and  stand 
Thronging  me, — in  each  look,  each  touch  of  hand, 
Each  ringing  voice,  life ! — till  that  life  of  old 
Is  real  alone ; — and  spectral,  grey,  and  cold, 
To-day  in  turn  fades  to  the  phantom  land. 


LAUS  VENERIS. 
(SUGGESTED  BY  BURNE  JONES'  PICTURE.) 

"  ()  Lady  of  Love,  of  old  so  debonair, 

List  to  our  lauds,  for  we  would  sing  thy  praise 
In  descant  sweet  as  of  the  earlier  days," 

"  The  days  are  late ;  I  weary  of  praise  and  prayer." 

"  Yet  are  we  young,  dear   lady ;   is  youth  not  fair 
As  when  thine  advent  filled  the  woods  and  ways 
With  music  of  love-laughter  and  love-lays  ?  " 

"  Your  lays  are  dirges  and  your  love  despair. 

For  lo  !  my  god-gift  of  fresh  joy,  whereby 
Honour  was  mine,  for  all  men's  hearts  were  fain. 

Has  turned,  alas !  through  time's  slow  wizardry 
And  ill  device,  to  poison  and  bitter  bane, 

That  yet  seem  mine,  O  horror !  and  I,  and  I, 
I  that  was  Lady  of  Love  am  Lady  of  Pain." 

FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 


F.  J.  POPHAM. 

TEULFELSDROCH. 

Above  the  city's  turgid  roar, 

I  sit  and  watch  alone 
The  human  tide  that  sweeps  befor 

Time's  mighty  judgment  throne. 

And  far  above  the  stormy  sphere 
The  stars  look  down  on  man, 

And  keep  their  watch  with  calm  austere, 
And  all  his  clamour  scan. 

And  so  the  stars  look  down  on  man, 

In  seething  vast  unrest, 
And  as  the  stars  look  down  on  man 

They  laugh  at  life's  grim  jest. 

And  man  toils  through  life's  rugged  way 

In  painful  loneliness, 
So  man  grinds  out  life's  little  day, 

Earth's  sorrows  and  distress. 

He  now  with  meteoric  flash, 

Flies  upward  through  the  gloom  ; 

And  now  with  swift  chaotic  crash, 
Falls  downward   to  his  doom. 

And  then  the  petty  play  is  done. 
And  man  creeps  back  to  sleep; 

The  stars  their  glittering  courses  run, 
And  shine  from  God's  great  deep. 

I 

A   SINGER   OF  GOD'S   OWN   CHOIR. 

Vast  night,  and  a  tremor  of   star-light   sown  deep,  in    the 

measureless  skies; 
Great    love,    and    the    innermost    yearning    for    rapture 

fulfilled  of  desire; 
Bright  day,  and  the  splendour  of  beauty  that  burns  in  a 

golden  sunrise; 
Dark    hate,   and    the    passionate    flash  in  the    eyes    of 

malignant  hell-fire; 
Rich  life,  and  the  glory  of  being,  with  purpose  that  throbs 

in  the  soul; 
Pale  death,   with  the  gorgon    of    dread    showing    black 

like  a  funeral  pall ; 
Wide  earth,  and  the  pulse  of  the  springtime  whose  breath 

makes  the  sickly  earth  whole ; 
High   heaven,  and  the  radiance  of  measureless  beauties 

sublime  over  all ; 
All    these    are    the    poets'   to  live  for,   all    these  are   the 

poets'  to  sing 
And  music's  a  sword    for    his    daring    to    gain    him    the 

crown  of  a  king. 
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A  king  that  shall  rule  at  the  midnight,  a  king  that  shall 

rule  in  the  day, 
Who  governs  the  kingdoms  of  earth  by  the  fine  silken 

chords  of  the  soul ; 
Who  plays  on  the  harpstrings  of  pleasure,  the  pure  leading 

chords  of  the  gay ; 
Who   plays   the   slow  music    of    mourning    when    death 

severs  life's  wondrous  whole ; 
Who  stirs  the  strange  deeps  of  a  passion  too  deep  for  a 

mortal  to  bear  ; 
Who  rules  with  the  glory  of  sunrise  the  heart  of  a  people 

made  glad  ; 
And  sounds    the  low  note   of  bewailing,  the  dull   dreamy 

notes  of  despair ; 
And  soothes  the  long  ache  of  a  lifetime,  the  dark  brooding 

bird  of  the  sad 
All   this  is   the  poet   to   mortals,  all  this  is  the  range  of 

his  song, 
And  music's  a  sword  of  destruction  to  shatter  the  princes 

of  wrong. 

A   slave   to   the   bright   queen    of    beauty,   commander    of 

love  and  of  light, 
Whose  mission  is  more  than  the  mission   of    those  who 

where  proud  princes  sit, 
Make   folly   and   vanity  move   the  strong   forces  of    truth 

and  of  right, 

All  utterly  heedless  of  duty,  vain  fools  who  make  impu- 
dence wit. 
Far  more  than   the  love  of  a  mother  the  love  of  a  poet 

for  man, 
His  yearning  more  keen  than  the  yearning  of  those  who 

seek  long  for  their  loved, 
A  singer  of  heaven's  own  choir,  who  sits  where  the  mighty 

orbs  scan 
The  work  of  the  weariest  worldling,  by  death  and  life's 

agony  proved. 
All   this  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  a  singer  of  heaven's  own 

choir ; 
Who  draws  the  rich  soul  out  of  beauty  and  flames  with 

her  loveliest  fire. 

F.  J.  POPHAM. 
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RONALD    READ. 


NOVEMBER    MORN. 

The  Western  arch  with  frosty  blue  is  bound 
As  bulwark  for  the  fast  retreating  Night, 
While  Phoebus  climbs  along  the  Eastern  sky 
And  fills  the  crystal  air  with  radiancy. 
With  silver  is  the  earth  o'erlaid  this  morn, 
And  silver  pays  each  bough  for  leaves  of  gold 
Now  scattered  on  the  ground,  as  largess  thrown 
To  feed  the  beggared  fields  at  Winter's  gates. 


WORK    AND    REST. 

Time  was  I  held  that  earth  was  given 
For  man  to  use  in  endless  strife ; 

That  peace  might  be  attained  in  heaven, 
Not  in  this  life ; 

That  ardent  souls  might  never  cease 
From  toil,  and  wrestling,  and  desire 

For  what  is  not,  for  joy's  increase, 
From  climbing  higher. 

I  thought  the  angels  scarce  knew  rest ; 

That  even  seraphs'  perfect  souls 
Would  strive  for  man,  in  that  great  quest 

Of  higher  goals. 

And  man  shall  rise,  and  angels  strive. — 
Nay,  God  Himself  gains  loftier  height, 

Till  perfect  happiness  revive 
Eden's  delight : 

Yet  'midst  this  fretful  life  of  ours 
God  oft  would  rebuild  Eden's  wall, 

And  walk  with  us  in  guarded  bowers 
Ere  shadows  fall. 

Aye,  strive  amain ;   but  sometimes  rest : 
Dull  sleep  at  night,  brave  work  by  day, — 

But  quiet  hours  are  ever  best, 
From  care  away. 

Know  this,  that  Paradise  is  nigh  : 
Gaze  not  on  some  far  mountain  land, 

Nor  make  thy  prayer  one  ceaseless  sigh 
To  see  beyond. 

Nay,  be  content  to  till  thy  plot, 
To  walk  the  plains  a  little  while, 

And  let  thy  aching  brow  unknot 
And  wear  a  smile. 

RONALD  READ. 
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MISS   M.  SKINNER. 


WHO    KNOWS? 

"All  things  come  to  him  who  waits" 

I  pronounce  untrue. 
"Golden  keys  unlock  all  gates — " 

Doubtful  if  they  do. 
If  I  wait,  no  prize  will   follow, 

Witness  my  deserts ; 
"Nuts  that  fall  have  kernels  hollow," 

Spite  of  all  experts. 
"Grapes  out  of  reach  are  sour,"  you  say 

Perhaps  it  may  be  so. 
Then  will  Content  be  found  one  day  ? 

Can  anybody  know  ? 


"  POLYMNIA." 
THE   MUSE  OF  POESY. 

Harmonies  just  touch  me, 

Flash  with  joy  or  pain, 
Leave  a  sense  of  vastness, 

Unachieved  attain. 
None  can  woo  this  Spirit, 

Comes  she,  flies  away, 
Like  a  swallow  whirling 

Through  the  summer-day. 
Tis  a  trick  of  fancy, 

Tis  a  sense  of  sound — 
Given,  or  taken  quickly, 

Cannot  be  refound. 
I  would  woo  thee,  Spirit ! 

Not  in  jingling  rhymes, 
Would  hold  speech  in  bondage 

Till  the  rarer  times, 
When  those  thoughts  of  greatness 

In  our  common  life, 
Overcome  the  sordid, 

The  unlovely  strife 
After  wealth  and  pleasure, 

Ease  and  selfish  gain; 
Till  in  earth's  mean  vessel 

But  fine  gold  remain. 
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"SATISFIED." 

"Tell  me,  dear  love,  could  you  unmak.-  tin    past, 
And  weave  anew  life's  web  with  thread 
Broidering  it  with  purple  gems  of  price  untnl.l, 
Would  you?"     "Ah,  no!    For  me  the  die  is  cast, 
Love's  precious  fetters  bind  my  heart  so  fast, 

I  could  not,  would  not  break  them,  though  life  hold 
Not  one  joy  more."     "But  we,  sweet  friend,  are  old, 
And  Nature's  web  may  tear  in  twain  at  last." 
"  Nay,  but  I  evermore  to  you  belong, 

My  joys  and  griefs  with  yours  in  one  design 
Are  wrought  for  ever,  and  the  work  is  strong." 

"  But  did  you  not  at  life's  gray  days  repine  ?  " 
"  Nay,  every  love-shared  sorrow  proved  a  gem, 
A  pearl,  embroidered  on  Love's  garment's  hem." 


"THE    PATRIMONY." 

"  What  shall  I  give  my  son  that  he  will  prize  ? " 
"Bequeath  me,  Father,  gold,  to  fight  the  world." 
"  But  one  may  be  from  wealth  to  misery  hurled. 
Would 'st  thou  not  have  the  power  thyself  to  rise  ?  " 
"Make  me  then,  father,  with  thy  wisdom  wise." 

"  But  could'st  thou  breast  the  waves,  all  tempest-curled  ? 
And  could'st  thou  fight,  thy  leader's  flag  being  furled  ?  " 
"  I  would  not  shrink  from  any  high  emprise." 
"And  what  of  weapons?   for  the  fight  is  keen." 

"  I'd  find  them,  father,  in  thy  armoury  bright — 
Faith,  courage,  truth,  honour  that  scorns  all  mean 

Time-serving  ends."     "  And  ever  would'st  thou  fight 
The  dragon,  that  has  oft  laid  good  men  low, 
Still  seeking  to  devour  ?"     "Aye,  father,  even  so." 


DEFINITIONS. 

Dogma  ?     Tis  vital  truth,  I  now  make  plain, 
All  other  puttings  of  the  case  are  vain. 

Accept,  accept  it  not,  just  as  you  will ; 

Though  you  should  prove  it  wrong,  I  urge  it  still. 

My  Creed  ?    The  faith  in-  which  I,  glorying,  rest, 
The  form  of  words  which  speaks  my  spirit  blest, 
The  inventory  of  my  hopes  and  fears, 
A  battle-ground  throughout  the  changing  years. 

Religion  sets  all  earthly  good  at  naught, 
It  pays  the  dues  of  Heaven — a  prize  dear-bought  ; 
It  lives  and  moves  along  a  narrow  way, 
It  bids  me  know  the  God  to  whom  I  pray. 

True  Piety  makes  humbleness  of  soul, 
Keynote  of  life  to  set  in  tune  the  whole; 
Towards  God  and  fellowman  to  do  each  duty 
With  patience,  with  exactness,  and  with  beauty. 
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GOD'S    HERALDS. 


O  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 

Brooding  o'er  minds  of  men, 
We  praise  Thee  for  the  might  of  life 

That  stirs  in  tongue  and  pen. 

We  praise  Thee  that  our  human  speech 

May  be  infused  with  power, 
That  thoughts  of  God  may  rule  the  mind 

In  writing's  strenuous  hour. 

Thine  is  life's  surging  energy, 
Press,  platform,  own  Thy  sway ; 

God's  finger  rests  upon  the  pulse 
Of  Britain's  life  to-day. 

We  thank  Thee,  God,  for  noble  souls 

With  courage  to  declare 
That  Christian  life  is  highest  life, 

That  men  are  saved  by  prayer. 

That,  far  beyond  all  man-made  plans 

To  mend  the  social  ill, 
It  is  to  lift  men  up  to  God 

And  bid  them  do  His  will. 

For  social  schemes,  for  honest  work, 

For  tolerance  fair  and  kind, 
For  humble  earnestness  to  learn, 

For  all  are  links  that  bind 

Men  in  all  ranks  to  other  men, 

Who  strive  for  utmost  good, 
In  love  that  hates  hypocrisy 

And  welds  the  brotherhood — 

For  these  we  crave  Thy  blessing,  Lord ! 

Prosper,  uphold,  inspire ; 
We  pray  Thee  guide  each  mind  and  heart, 

And  fill  with  living  fire. 

The  Dawn-light  in  the  east  we  see, 

But  scarce  has  day  begun ; 
We  would  behold  the  perfect  light 

Stream  from  the  noon-day  sun. 

O  Day-Star !  risen  in  hearts  of  men ! 

Thy  shining  must  increase, 
Till  all  the  children  of  the  earth 

Shall  know  good  will  and  peace. 
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A    SONG    OF    'JIM-.    DAY. 

Over  the  flower-trimmed  lawn 

Long  shadows  creep  ; 
Low  down   tlu-  westering  sun 

Wooeth  to  ship. 
Down  by  the  grassy  path 

Loin  Iy,  lit-  strays — 
An  old  man,  wearying 

Of  unblest  days. 

Far  in  the  eastern  sky 

Dawn  breaks  in  gold, 
From  hill  and  grove  and  tower 

Splendours  unfold. 
Thrilling  with  love  and  life, 

Bounding  with  joy, 
He  shouts  the  world  awake — 

Our  six-year  boy. 

Old  man  and  little  child, 

Straying  will  meet ; 
Love-linked,  will  hand  in  hand 

Life's  fair  noon  greet. 
"  Oh  what  is  life  to  thee  ? 

That  will  be  life  to  me." 
"Love  is  of  life  the  key — 

Old  man  and  child." 


MARY  SKINNER. 
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JOHN    E.    STEWART. 

BEREAVEMENT. 

(A   TRIBUTE   TO   A   MOTHER'S   MEMORY.) 


INDUCTION. 

Grief  like  some  untamed  lion  raged 

At  large  within  my  heart  of  hearts, 
Nor  could  his  fury  be  assuaged 

Or  soothed  by  consolation's  arts. 
No  peaceful  plan  could  circumvent 

The  wily  war  he  constant  waged, 
But  Poesy,  on  battle  bent, 

In  verse  the  tamed  tormentor  caged. 

REALISATION. 

Ye  living  sons  of  living  mothers,  fear 

The  hour  when  ye  shall  mourn  these  mothers  dead, 

When,  with  a  vague  unutterable  dread 
Of  th'  unborn  morrow,  groaning  o'er  the  bier 
(That  irresponsive  lets  affection's  tear 

Fall  hot  upon  its  warmth-forsaken  head), 

Ye  shall  again  in  memory's  pathway  tread 
Whose  dimmest  distance  sorrow's  searchlights  clear  ! 
Then  shall  ye  know  the  worth  of  yesterday — 

Hours  hallowed  by  maternal  love — divine — 
In  close  compare  with  moments  of  to-day 

Whereon  Death  rears  regretful  Sorrow's  shrine ! 
O,  ye  shall  feel  that,  veiled  in  misty  grey, 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  ever  for  you  shine ! 

FLOWER    TRIBUTES. 

They  strewed  the  grave  with  garlands  of  God's  flowers, 
Whose  tender  perfume  matched  their  virgin  shade, 
And  wreaths,  fresh  twined,  of  ivy  weeping  laid. 

To  outlive  the  blooms  and  brave  the  boisterous  showers 

These  were  the  living's  tribute  to  the  hours 

Wherein  the  dead  her  part  had  struggling  played, 
And  some  perchance  of  them  that  help  delayed, 

Twined  to  a  wreath  their  now  unneeded  powers. 

Vain  both  the  tribute  paid  to  honour  due 
And  that  poor  penitential  garland  there 

Rotting  above  a  senseless  corpse,  while  thro' 
The  world  go  living  beings  wanting  care ! 

Words  kindly  spoke  to  such — however  few — 

Mean  more  than  flowers  upon  a  churchyard  lair.0 

^Lair  is  a  recognised  term  in  Scotland  for  one  grave. 
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A     DK'I'AM     <>F     HKK. 

1   frit  upon  my  fevered  brow 
The  soothing  touch  of  that  sweet  hand  of  hers 
Who  was  my  ..  ad  trnd'rest  nurse — 

I'.ut  ah!     'Tis  nan-lit   I. ut   it-collection  now. 

The  raging  malady  did  but  endow 

A  heavenly  dream,  that  I  might  wake  to  curse 
What  had  but  served  to  make  my  sorrow  worse 

And  treble  all  the  grief  of  that  dread  blow. 

O  sickness !     Who  can  lay  thy  rampant  fire 
Like  earnest  mothers?     Tender  warriors  all. 

They  battle  'gainst  thy  devastations  dire 

Till  back  before  Love's  onslaught  dost  thou  fall  ; 

Hut  when  thou  settest  me  upon  thy  pyre, 
Alas!     No  mother  answereth  my  call. 


HER    BIBLE. 

I  have  a  book  whose  worth  I  cannot  name 
Within  the  vulgar  values  of  the  mart, 
Nor  in  the  loftier  limits  known  to  Art 

A  ransom  from  the  antiquarian  claim. 

'Tis  no  "  editio  princeps  "  born  to  fame, 
Nor  modern  marvel,  but  it  doth  impart 
A  soothing  slumber  to  my  aching  heart, 

This  Bible  bearing  my  dead  mother's  name. 

Let  Ignorance  scorn  :  let  Unbelief  rebel : 
Let  Crank  and  Creed  about  its  letter  rage ! 

'Tis  these  that  hurl  the  simple  soul  to  Hell, 
And  damn  by  all  their  devilish  arts  the  sage ! 

Let  me  but  here,  her  shadow,  seek  to  dwell 
Who  was  the  true  translation  of  its  page. 


HER    PICTURE. 

That  kindly  Art  by  whose  inspired  aid 

We  still  may  gaze  upon  those  former  things 
Which  from  our  sight  have  sped  on  sudden  wings, 

Or,  in  the  world  of  things  their  part  full-played, 

Have  learned  from  its  activities  to  fade — 
That  kindly  Art  before  my  vision  brings 
A  spectacle  that  soothes  e'en  while  it  stings, 

My  sainted  mother  as  in  life  portrayed. 

The  memory  graved  in  mental  marble  deep 
Pleasures  when  oft  in  pensive  mood  I  lie, 

And  still  pictorial  art  for  me  can  keep 
A  show  whereon  to  feast  the  natural  eye. 

Hut  oh !     The  yearning  for  the  years  that  sleep 
Nor  brain  nor  brush  can  ever  satisfy ! 
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THE    RUSTY    BLADE. 

Unhappy  fate,  to  idly  rust 

To  hang  neglected  and  despised 
While  moulders  in  the  silent  dust 

Who  most  my  ready  service  prized ! 
Oh !    had  he  fled  the  stricken  field, 

Perchance  had  I  no  cause  to  sigh, 
But  he  had  never  learned  to  yield — 

'Twas  his  to  conquer  or  to  die ! 

To  sigh  for  what  ?     To  hang  at  ease 

Sheathed  by  his  side  in  ladies'  bower, 
To  hear  him  there  the  maidens  tease 

And  flirt  away  the  sunny  hour  ? 
To  ornament  his  courtly  dress 

And  draw  the  eyes  of  envious  lords, 
Or,  eager  in  the  fence,  to  press 

The  opposing  swordsman's  breast  towards  ? 

Nay !    but  I  lack  his  dext'rous  hand 

Upon  my  hilt  in  mortal  fray, 
Where  battled  ranks  unflinching  stand 

'Mid  clanging  arms  and  bugle's  bray. 
There  once  again,  as  oft  of  yore, 

In  close  encounter,  now  I  sigh, 
To  drink  the  hot,  the  gushing  gore, 

And  reap  the  fruits  of  victory ! 

QUEBEC    TERCENTENARY    HYMN. 

Almighty  God,  «Thy  wondrous  aim 
Our  pigmy  minds  can  seldom  see, 
Our  understanding  made  of  Thee 

To  search  Thy  plan  can  never  claim : 
Forgive  us,  Lord,  that  blindly  we 

Thy  partial  purpose  wildly  blame. 

When  nations  in  their  pride  uprise 
And  seize  the  sword  of  mutual  hate, 
We  see  destruction  is  their  fate, 

And  heavenwards  lift  reproachful  eyes : 
Forgive  us,  Lord,  that  then  we  prate 

Of  Thy  delight  in  sacrifice. 

For  lo,  even  as  we  wondering  gaze 
On  their  co-mingling  ashes,  Thou 
Dost  Thy  creating  breath  endow 

From  these  a  nobler  breed  to  raise: 
Forgive  us,  Lord,  that  then  we  bow 

To  man,  and  give  to  man  Thy  praise. 

So  down  the  years  go  hand  in  hand 
The  children  of  co-mingled  blood, 
The  trees  of  war,  engrafted,  bud 

And  spread  peace-blossoms  o'er  the  land : 
Great  God,  Thou  art  no  worker  crude ! 

Teach  us  to  wait  Thy  purpose  grand. 

JOHN   E.  STEWART, 
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JOSEPH    STRATFORD. 


TRUST,   AS   WKU.  AS   LOVE. 

Love's  stream  in  our  swccth.-arting  days 

I »   1  not  all  smoothly  How  ; 
We  did  not  know  each  other's  ways 

As  well  as  we  do  now. 

We  had  suspicions,  fears,  and  smarts, 

All  without  cause,  I  trow; 
We  did  not  know  each  other's  hearts 

As  well  as  we  do  now. 

But  where  true  love  and  reason  reign, 

Sweet  confidence  will  grow; 
So  we  have  learned,  and  to  our  gain 

We  trust  each  other  now. 

Search  where  you  will  through  forest,  dene, 

Among  high  folks  or  low, 
No  couple  will  you  find,  I  ween, 

Happier  than  we  are  now. 


MY  RHYMES:   AIMS  AND   RESULTS. 

Psalm  and  hymn,  ballad  and  song, 
Rhymes  rough  and  smooth,  short  and  long; 
Grave  as  midnight,  gay  as  day, 
I  have  sung  along  life's  way. 

I  have  sung  of  God  and  man; 
Griefs  and  joys  in  life's  brief  span, 
Freedom,  duty,  faith,  and  love, 
Things  of  earth  and  things  above: 

Of  young  love  and  Cupid's  darts, 
Songs  and  sighs,  and  sweets  and  smarts. 
Oft-times,  too,  of  wedded  life, 
Husband  true,  and  faithful  wife. 

With  the  suff'rer's  painful  lot, 
With  the  poor  in  lowly  cot, 
With  the  mourner  at  graveside, 
I  in  heart  and  song  have  sighed. 

I  have  sung  that  my  own  mind 
For  itself  some  good  may  find: 
I  have  sung  that  others  may 
Rightly,  gladly,  tread  life's  way. 

Weak,  alas!  too  oft  my  strain, 
Feeble  lines  and  fancies  vain : 
Yet  I  sought  that  every  word 
Truth  should  teach  or  joy  afford. 

Live  my  rhymes  in  honest  hearts 
There  fulfilling  worthy  parts, 
Then  my  highest  aims  attained — 
Then  my  best  desires  gained. 
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THE    GOLDEN    PSALM. 

(There  are  several  psalms  bearing  this  marginal  title  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  Psalm  xvi.  is  here  meant.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
church  is  that  of  Harescombe.  There  is  no  date.) 

As  down  the  hill  to  church  I  went 

The  morning  sun  was  beaming, 
And  far  away,  'midst  meadows  green, 

Were  Severn's  waters  gleaming: 
The  blue-bright  skies  and  flowery  fields, 

With  birds'  glad  songs  were  ringing, 
But  in  my  heart  sat  grief  and  fear, 

Their  dismal  dirges  singing. 

In  church  I  heard  the  words  of  faith, 

Writ  in  the  Psalm  called  Golden, 
By  David  penned  when  his  true  soul 

Was  stirred  in  ages  olden. 
Of  trust  in  God,  of  strength  divine 

With  mortal  weakness  blending, 
The  preacher  told;  and  then  he  spake 

Of  pleasures  never-ending. 

As  up  the  hill  I  homeward  went, 

The  stormy  winds  were  driving, 
The  tempest  rain  in  torrents  fell, 

Red  flames  were  black  clouds  riving, 
The  Lord  before  me  I  had  set ; 

Nor  grief  nor  fear  upspringing, 
The  peace  of  God  ruled  in  my  heart, 

And  hope  sweet  songs  was  singing. 

LABOUR. 

Day  breaks;  the  shadows  flee  away, 

And  o'er  the  eastern  hills, 
As  comes  the  sun  to  rule  the  day, 

The  sky  with  glory  fills: 

Through  the  wide  heavens  his  piercing  beams  extend 
Flooding  the  land  with  light  from  end  to  end. 

Forth  goes  the  doomed  toiler  man, 

Who  daily  must  be  fed, 
To  win,  by  heaven's  appointed  plan, 

His  daily  needed  bread 

By  strength,  by  skill,  by  sweat  of  manly  brow, 
Or  fret  of  brain ;  by  labour  high  or  low. 

The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 

Fall  sore  on  flesh  or  soul, 
Perchance  on  both,  with  small  allay, 

As  time  wheels  slowly  roll, 
Till  evening's  length'ning  shadows  softly  fall, 
And  labour  ends  at  Nature's  welcome  call. 

Brave  rural  toiler,  count  it  not, 

Though  lowly  be  thy  toil, 
A  dull,  a  mean,  an  unjust  lot 

To  till  thy  native  soil; 

'Tis  by  the  field  the  King  and  realm  are  fed, 
And  thou  'midst  men  may'st  justly  lift  thy  head. 
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WAITING. 

'uiivil   and    lr.nl,    I    v.  ail    tin-   passing  days 

Of  IMS'  most  sure  appointed   time, 
Till,  l-y  His  will,  who  orders  all  my  ways, 

Ring  out    my   heavenward  calling  <  hiine. 
//.',v  my  last   change  will  come  who  can    foresee? 

By  gentle  touch  or  heavy  blow  .J 
By  calm  decay  or  painful  malady? 

I  '.y  process  swift  or  process  slow  ? 
\\'lierc  il  will  come  what  mortal  can  foretell.' 

In  wood  or  field,  in  church  or  street, 
Under  this  roof  where  now  I  calmly  dwell, 

Or  yet  far  off,  Death  may  me  gi 
Nor  can  my  own,  nor  highest  angel's  ken, 

Pierce  the  dark  future,  and  declare 
That  solemn  unrevealed  moment  when 

My  final  change  shall  reach  me  here. 
As  to  how,  where,  and  when  I  would  be  dumb, 

Though  I  no  coming  hour  can  tell, 
Waiting  in  hope  until  my  change  shall  come, 

Assured  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

CHRISTMAS    EVE. 

From  yonder  ancient  tower, 

On  church-crowned  Chosen  Hill, 
The  bells  their  pealings  pour, 

And  earth  with  music  fill; 
With  message  sweet  all  ears  they  greet — 

Hear  it  all  ye  who  will. 
"  Keep  Christmas  in  thy  heart — 

Invite  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love — 
Fulfil  a  true  host's  part: 

So  shalt  thou  surely  prove 
That  e'en  on  earth  there  can  be  mirth 

Akin  to  bliss  above. 
' '  Keep  Christmas  in  thy  home, 

With  loving  wife  and  child; 
There  purest  pleasures  come, 

And  joys  all  undefiled. 
Such  joys  be  thine,  and  on  thee  shine 

Heaven's  light,  serene  and  mild. 
"Keep  Christmas  with  the  poor, 

With  sympathising  heart; 
And  from  thine  own  full  store, 

To  their  sore  need  impart, 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  liberal  mind 

Has  learned  divinest  art. 
"  Keep  Christmas  with  the  loved, 

Though  absent  on  far  shore, 
Or  from  thy  side  removed 

And  seen  on  earth  no  more, 
Life  soon  will  fleet  and  all  shall  meet, 

And  then  part  nevermore." 

JOSEPH  STRATFORD. 
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E.   H.  VISIAK. 


THE    DEATH    JEST. 

Stretched  on  the  sands  that  hold  a  haunting  fear 
For  toiling  galleons  on  the  Carib  Sea, 
E'en  for  the  red  marauder  roving  free, 
Abandoned  lies  the  dying  buccaneer. 

The  sun  burns  dull  and  heavy  in  the  dome, 
That  brazen  dome,  that  burning  architrave ; 
There  jewelled  motes  and  golden  shadows  wave, 
And  dim  and  ashen  writhes  the  curled  sea-foam. 

And  in  the  heart  of  the  aerial  fire, 
And  o'er  the  sands,  and  o'er  the  sapphire  sea, 
A  shadow  broods;   and  cowl&d  mystery 
Doth  wait,  and  whisper  of  a  portent  dire. 

Lo  I  'neath  the  bristling  sedge,  beside  the  dune, 
Those  charnel  shapes  that  clutch  the  burning  sands! 
Their  glistering  laughter,  and  their  taloned  hands  1 
Their  grisly  hieroglyph,  their  ghastly  rune  ! 

Time  was,  this  island  of  the  fierce  sun-glare, 
When  stubborn  foeman  moved  the  rover's  hate, 
Had  served  a  dread  revenge:  with  barb  and  bait 
He  mocked  their  plaints,  their  curses,  their  despair,  . . 

Hark !  through  the  haunted  stillness  leaps  a  cry, 
That  mounts  and  quavers  o'er  the  pitch  of  dread, 
And  breaks  in  ragged  laughter  rent,  "  The  dead ! 
I  see  them  not ;  I  know  their  presence  nigh  1 

"  'Twas  here  I  left  them.    By  the  sand-dune  here 
They  knelt.    I  mocked !  I  mocked  !  As  shuddering  winds 
Their  curses  rose.  . .  They  come  1  What  hell-chain  binds 
These  sinews  ?  .  . .  Ha  1  they  come.  . .  My  comrades  dear ! 

"  My  old  bold  blades,  true  steel,  at  love's  behest, 
Back  from  the  seas  of  Death  returned  to  me ! 
Sad  was  our  parting,  much  I  mourned  for  ye, 
Yet  through  my  tears  there  shone  a  jolly  jest ! 

"  /  shed  no  blood  of  man,  I  draw  no  blade, 
And  yet  I  strew  this  island  with  the  slain. 
A  jollier  jape  ne'er  shook  the  Spanish  Main ; 
I  heard  no  laughter  when  the  pinnace  weighed ! 

"  Laugh  now,  ye  phantoms  !  laugh,  by  thunder,  laugh 
Ye  meagre  ghosts,  ahoy !  a  merry  bout ! 
Death  is  a  glutton,  hell  in  reel  and  rout 
Carouses.     Ha!  his  fiery  liquors  quaff!" 

'Tis  o'er.     That  voice  for  ever  now  is  still ; 
But  ah!  in  those  waned  eyes  what  vision  stands 
That  is  not  of  the  sea,  or  sun,  or  sands, 
While  Death  halts  o'er  the  summit  of  the  hill! 
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BUCCANEER'S    TOAST. 

Here's  to  the  King,    Rum! 
Here's  to  the  Queen,     Gold  ! 
Serve  we  Rum 
Till  mouths  grow  mum ! 

ve  we  Gold 
Till  hearts  grow  cold! 
Rum  and  Gold  'tis  sweet  to  follow 
Till  bones  be  bare  and  skulls  be  hollow  1 


FAIRIES. 

When  you're  in  the  country, 
'Mong  the  woods,  just  see 
If  there's  not  a  fairy 
Up  each  bushy  tree. 

Grown-ups  don't  believe  it, 
Some  grown-ups  I  mean  ; 
Fairies  do  not  like  them, 
So  they  hide  unseen. 


A  BOHEMIAN. 

I  wander  in  the  City, 
I  wander  in  the  slum : 
Sometimes  my  meat's  tobacco, 
And  sometimes  it  is  rum. 

I  borrow  from  a  comrade  ; 
I  call  on  bygone  friends: 
My  welcome  is  not  kindly; 
I  take  what  fortune  sends. 

If  phantoms  rise  to  plague  me, 
If  wheels  of  mem'ry  grind, 
I  know  to  cure  the  heartache, 
I've  physic  for  the  mind. 

I  sometimes  think  at  midnight: 
At  last  when  I  am  sped, 
My  ghost  must  still  go  plodding, 
Through  cities  of  the  dead. 

E.    H.    VISIAK. 


REV.    F.    W.    ORDE    WARD,    B.A. 

OUR    IRONSIDES. 

They  see,  they  take,  their  stormy  chance 

Flashed  at  the  moment  of  the  flood, 

The  Iron  Men  of  the  Advance ; 

They  pluck  its  bloom  from  circumstance, 

Nor  spare  their  very  blood. 

The  frontier  widens  with  their  trust, 

And  fairer  through  the  fruitful  years 

Start  Empires  out  of  glorious  dust ; 

They  rule  up  to  their  swordblades'  thrust, 

In  faith  and  splendid  fears. 

And  straight  into  their  crimson  blanks, 

Still  others  step  and  fill  the  ranks. 

A  ragged  restless  wave  they  go 

By  paths  not  measured  with  the  mile, 

Yet  forward  as  the  waters  flow ; 

Though  often  in  the  deeps  below, 

With  the  same  iron  smile. 

And  where  they  lay  their  gallant  bones, 

The  desert  bursts  in  blessed  flower 

And  rise  fresh  kingdoms  and  great  thrones ; 

Their  graves  themselves  are  stepping-stones, 

To  knowledge  and  new  power. 

Old  earth  now  echoes  to  their  tread, 

Requickened  by  our  Living  Dead. 

A  red  reposeless  front  of  Morn 
That  reaches  on  with  rays  like  spears, 
They  push  till  Liberty  is  born ; 
Pursuing  ever,  if  forlorn 
Their  hope,  with  iron  tears. 
Not  only  England's  but  for  all, 
The  valiant  Vanguard  do  they  fight 
And  gather  strength  from  every  fall; 
They  hear  the  triumph's  trumpet  caL> 
And  rally  to  the  Right. 
With  broken  hearts  they  do  not  bend, 
But  move  to  their  determined  end. 

The  impress  of  their  iron  hand 

Veiled  in  the  velvet  of  the  glove, 

Hath  set  its  seal  on  every  land  ; 

Our  frontiers  are  but  where  they  stand, 

Ruling  by  law  and  love. 

Their  outpost  is  the  eagle's  crag, 

Nor  was  their  service  bought  by  hire 

That  carries  forth  our  conquering  Flag ; 

Though  leaders  doubt  and  statesmen  lag, 

They  bear  the  sacred  fire. 

Justice  and  Freedom,  which  they  give, 

These  are  the  light  whereby  men  live. 


WORLD    SOWI 


Tlu-y  have  ^real   thoughts,  Imt   never  know 

Tin-  i/iandriir  in   their  lonely  toil  ; 

While  tor  a  sweeter  world  they  sow, 

Ami   1mm  their  silence  empires  grow 

Splendid   with  spoil. 

1'rophel  or  port   there  each  stands 

In   the  Ion-   patience  ot   the  years, 

llaplisrd  with  immortal  tears; 

And  the  white  waving  of  their  hands 

Is  mightier  than  embattled  spears, 

Or  kings'  commands. 

Only  for  suffering  do  they  ask, 

A  heavier  task. 

Sometimes  they  catch  the  ears  of  men 

But  seldom  hearts,  and  their  still  cry 

Consenteth  to  a  cosmic  ken  ; 

It  is  an  era's  new  birth,  when 

In  agony 

Fresh  systems  travail  in  their  souls, 

And  on  their  pierced  breasts  they  take 

Toll  of  all  sorrows  for  the  sake 

Of  myriads  climbing  to  dim  goals  ; 

Through  them  each  country,  if  they  break, 

Still  forward  rolls. 

Firm  the  foundations  cannot  lie, 

Except  they  die. 

Unnoticed  and  unhonoured  yet 
They  feel  the  destiny  that  drives 
Upward  their  aims,  the  fiery  fret  ; 
Heedless,  that  lasting  walls  are  set 
Upon  their  lives. 
For  no  redemption  well  may  be 
Unless  by  work,  that  counteth  not 
The  price  for  purging  some  dark  blot 
Or  filling  blanks  with  purpose  free  ; 
What  if  the  anguish  of  their  lot, 
None  ever  see  ? 

Ah,  careless  of  the  cost,  they  must 
Upbuild  in  trust. 

The  glory  of  the  labour  still 
Is  all  they  covet,  and  no  more  ; 
Their  seeking  is  no  selfish  will, 
To  blunt  on  them  each  iron  ill, 
Their  brothers  bore. 
Our  virile  vanguard,  thus  they  sow 
Themselves  for  others,  and  are  fain 
Though  by  a  little  passing  pain 
To  lay  them  down  in  dust  below; 
If  they  may  hide  one  damning  stain, 
In  faith  aglow. 

On  the  great  patience  of  their  pangs 
The  new  world  hangs. 
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OUR    BROKEN    FRONT. 


Our  broken  men,  the  wastrels  wild, 
The  scum  of  squalid  court  and  gutter, 
Through  these  with  splendid  dust  defiled 
Speak  truths  that  the  long  ages  utter ; 
They  only  smack  of  common  clay 
And  choose  no  graces  cheaply  gilded, 
But  make  the  sea  the  King's  highway 
And  in  our  walls  their  lives  were  builded ; 
Unknown  they  strive  on  field  or  flood, 
Their  tombs  will  be  our  frontiers  later, 
And  earth  is  watered  with  their  blood 
To  make  our  Merry  England  greater. 

Grim  destiny  is  theirs  and  drives 
These  waifs  and  strays  of  Fortune  forward, 
With  sword  that  reddens  as  it  rives 
Paths  for  our  outposts  west  and  nor 'ward ; 
Ah,  not  a  rock  or  desert  land 
But  reaps  the  fruit  of  their  afflictions, 
Or  feels  the  impress  of  that  hand 
And  thunders  with  their  maledictions ; 
Their  thought  it  is  that  fashions  thrones, 
And  theirs  the  deeds  like  lightning  flashes, 
They  prop  up  Empire  with  their  bones 
And  England  rests  upon  their  ashes. 

A  broken  barrier  these  but  still 
Mightier  than  unsoiled  work  of  others, 
They  pluck  the  jewel  from  each  ill 
And  hail  all  sons  of  sorrow  brothers  ; 
Their  careless  words  of  scorn  or  jest 
Meet  at  mid  brunt  the  ocean  surges, 
And  on  the  bulwark  of  their  breast 
They  blunt  a  thousand  hostile  scourges  ; 
Grand  in  their  weakness  they  do  more 
Than  empty  law  or  iron  letter, 
They  bridle  coasts,  and  shape  the  shore 
That  gives  the  continent  a  fetter. 

Our  Flag  on  their  rough  pathway  reels 
But  never  falls  if  they  are  shattered, 
And  trembling  with  their  drunken  heels 
Earth  sows  their  lives  so  freely  scattered ; 
Search  through  those  ragged  ranks  and  then 
Find  there  no  saint  or  plaster  image, 
But  much  of  brutes  and  more  of  men 
In  the  raw  skirmish  and  red  scrimmage ; 
A  dim  beast  sense  of  Duty  hurl'd 
Forth  the  doomed  vanguard  for  our  making, 
To  win  a  new  and  better  world 
And  weld  an  Empire  whole  by  breaking. 
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ENGLAND    EXPECTS    EVERY    WOMAN,    &c. 

Go  forth,  ye  Women,  with  the  clear  gray  eyes 

And  kissing  lips, 

Drunk  deep  of  passion  from  our  stormy  skies 

And  love  that  sees  the  light  beyond  eclipse; 

Go,  preach  the  peril  that  were  idly  dared 

And  on  your  bosoms  yet  would  burst  the  most, 

If  unprepared 

England  doth  not  rise  up  one  Armed  Host. 

By  all  ye  hold  more  sacred  and  more  dear 

Than  very  life, 

Proclaim  (till  even  the  dullest  pride  shall  hear) 

No  Peace  is  strong  unless  equipt  for  strife. 


England  expects  her  women  to  be  true 

For  England's  sake, 

And  out  of  weakness  still  to  do  their  due 

Though  flesh  and  blood  may  falter  and  hearts  break  ; 

Yours  is  the  sceptre  now,  so  bid  each  man 

(Husbands  and  sires  and  brothers)  put  on  might 

Of  measured  plan, 

And  weaponed  work  for  England  and  the  Right. 

O  by  the  hearth  and  altar,  and  the  name 

Your  fathers  wrought 

Out  of  red  battle  and  the  furnace  flame, 

Now  thrill  the  sons  with  their  imperial  thought. 


Give  them  no  rest,  wear  mourning  on  your  hearts 

And  sadly  go 

About  the  Land,  until  they  play  their  parts 

And  learn  how  England  is  her  own  worst  foe; 

Yours  is  the  grand  appeal  that  yet  shall  shake 

Our  false  security's  poor  gilded  lie, 

Bidding  men  wake — 

And  though  to  death,  then  proudly  let  them  die. 

By  all  the  heroes  that  from  you  have  sprung 

To  bridle  earth, 

And  to  that  strain  which  of  Immortals  sung, 

Arouse  this  sleeping  nation  to  new  birth. 

The  enemy  sleeps  not,  his  watchful  glance 

And  wakeful  hand 

Let  not  one  opening  cheat  him  of  its  chance, 

Till  hour  and  act  are  both  at  his  command. 

Yours  now  alone  the  task,  yours  the  Last  Line 

Whereon  the  Empire  leans — those  prayers  and  tears 

Within  the  shrine, 

Shaping  a  world  by  glorious  faiths  and  fears. 

Go  forth,  ye  Women  with  the    clear  gray  eyes 

And  kissing  lips, 

O  make  our  men  one  Armed  Host  arise 

To  steel  with  strength  the  thunder  of  the  ships. 
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THE    SILENT    ARMY. 

Here  is  the  Silent  Army,  the  sad  men 

Who  toil  for  thankless  nations; 
And  with  the  lowly  pick  or  humble  pen 
Offer  their  little  lives  for  all,  and  then 

Themselves  are  the  foundations. 
Our  bulwarks  do  not  rise  from  noisy  deeds, 

With  perjured  praises'  thunder ; 
But  from  the  virtue  of  those  unmarked  seeds 
Dropt  by  the  wayside  growing  to  great  creeds, 

That  shelter  realms  thereunder. 
Such  is  our  England's  grandeur,  not  the  fame 
That  only  writes  in  blood  its  splendid  shame. 

They  stand  with  Mary  still  at  Calvary's  Cross, 

Women  with  proud  pale  faces ; 
They  leave  to  rank  and  riches  but  the  dross, 
And  find  a  fairer  wealth  in  glorious  loss 

Down  'mid  lone  sunless  places. 
They  bear  our  burden,  and  toil  in  the  fire 

That  crowns  them  if  it  scorches ; 
And  walk  unstained  through  the  wanton  mire 
That  vests  their  souls  in  virginal  attire, 

And  opens  Eden's  portals. 
These  are  the  fighters  upon  whom  we  rest, 
Not  princely  paupers  with  a  grace  unblest. 

Here  is  the  Silent  Army,  men  who  drudge, 

Turned  not  by  death  nor  illness  ; 
Half-clothed,  half-fed  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  grudge 
Their  pittance  to  the  poorer,  while  they  judge 

Idlers  by  that  stern  stillness. 
In  secret  do  they  work  God's  will,  nor  fly 

The  lurid  mills  of  labour; 
They  have  a  broader  world,  a  better  sky, 
In  duty's  heaven,  not  gilded  poverty, 

That  starves  their  gorgeous  neighbour ; 
But  they  are  sometimes  homesick  for  new  years, 
The  future  fashioned  of  their  priceless  tears. 


These  are  our  ramparts  real,  the  beauty  sown 

Just  for  the  iron  slaughter; 
The  bravest  battle  of  the  world,  not  known, 
Where  thousands  rot,  and  scarce  can  call  their  own 

Honour  of  wife  or  daughter. 
Broken  in  line  they  fall,  and  yet  their  blank 

Bleeding  is  filled  by  others ; 

The  halt,  and  blind  and  maimed  keep  dreadful  rank 
With  dying  men  and  damned,  who  mutely  sank, 

Although  they  were  Christ's  brothers. 
Thus  Empire's  Chariot  to  fresh  conquests  rolls, 
Above  their  mangled  lives  and  murdered  souls. 
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^   tli--   Silent    Army,   sli  u:;:'lcrs   grey 

And  ghastly,  spent  and  spending; 
\Vh<>  give  tli-ir  !"•  t   that    Dives  then  may  play 
Above  their  tombs,  and  store  his  empty  day 

Out  of  strife  unending. 
Women  and  children  too,  they  build  our  walls, 

With  many  a  tortured  body; 
While  every  hour  their  cry  for  pity  calls, 
And  pampered  sloth  wrings  from  its  wretched  thralls 

A  throne  of  shining  shoddy. 
But  still  Free  England  grinds  her  costly  slaves, 
And  rears  her  royal  house  on  unseen  graves. 

These  are  the  pillars  of  the  State,  though  none 

Discern  their  awful  meaning  ; 
For  by  their  daily  death  our  life  was  won, 
And  on  those  shoulders,  bowed  in  service  done, 

The  world  itself  is  leaning. 
Out  of  their  bonds  and  darkness  and  grim  dearth, 

We  find  our  inspiration ; 

Fresh  kingdoms  through  their  agonies  to  birth 
Rise  into  beauty,  and  from  their  bones  the  earth 

Takes  each  transfiguration. 
We  enter  through  their  fate  the  larger  lot, 
The  dead  hand  giveth,  though  we  heed  it  not. 

Here  is  the  Silent  Army,  young  and  old, 

That  ripen  for  the  reaper ; 
Doom  dogs  their  steps,  and  never  leaves  its  hold, 
As  flesh  and  blood  they  coin  in  filthy  gold, 

Merely  to  make  dirt  cheaper. 
And  but  for  them,  the  worms,  that  blindly  crawl 

About  the  feet  that  trample; 
And  did  they  not  for  ever  faint  and  fall, 
Blasted  into  this  life  their  cradle-pall, 

Where  were  Christ's  best  example  ? 
But  vaster  Truth,  and  yet  more  vital  Trust, 
Comes  from  the  quickening  of  their  glorious  dust. 


THE    MAKERS. 

Not  the  great  deed  that  flashes  like  a  sword 

Out  of  the  darkness  into  darkness,  which 

It  maketh  rich 

A  splendid  spacious  moment  of  the  Lord ; 

Not  the  one  word  by  a  blind  poet  flung 

Forth  into  silence,  on  the  broken  crest 

Of  Progress  hung, 

Forth  from  the  altar  of  his  bleeding  breast 

And  through  all  times  by  all  souls  virgin  sung 

Not  the  white  waving  of  a  priestly  hand, 

Blessing  a  land. 
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Not  thunder-throated  guns,  that  idly  shake 

The  reverend  shadows  and  the  cloistered  dust 

Of  ancient  trust, 

A  trivial  season,  but  do  not  awake ; 

Not  cruel  wealth  coined  out  of  women's  tears 

And  lives  of  children  blasted  in  the  fire 

Of  murderous  fears, 

That  sin  may  wondrous  walk  in  soft  attire 

And  suck  the  sweetness  out  of  others'  years; 

Not  out  of  these  the  triumph,  nor  the  parts 

Compelling  hearts. 

Elsewhere  the  victory  lies,  that  leads  the  van 

Of  benediction  through  dim  shock  and  shoal 

Towards  its  great  goal, 

And   in  the  breath  of  babes  and  fools  began ; 

The  commonplace,  the  mean,  the  very  small, 

Action  unheeded  working  out  its  way 

At  duty's  call ; 

The  little  task  that  turns  aside  to  pray, 

Or  was  the  pillow  to  a  brother's  fall ; 

The  stone  unmarked,  on  which  a  palace  yet 

Proudly  was  set. 

The  beaten  road,  the  weary  drudging  round 

Of  sober  service,  ragged,  but  still  great 

In  its  estate, 

Which  good  and  evil  choose  as  battle  ground ; 

Here  are  the  seeds  of  empire,  the  bare  rod 

That  blossoms  and  bears  fruit,  those  inmost  ties 

Mooring  to  God 

Monarch  and  nation,  the  cheap  chivalries 

And  dreary  tracks  a  myriad  feet  have  trod. 

The  simple  serious  aims,  not  lightnings  hurl'd, 

Fashion  the  world. 

A  crust  of  bread,  a  sacramental  cup, 

The  unknown  cross  claspt  in  a  secret  niche, 

That  patient  stitch 

Whose  thread  is  love,  do  raise  the  pillars  up; 

The  sordid  service  of  the  nights  and  days, 

Unseen  and  all  unhonoured,  without  thought, 

When  toiler  lays 

His  hand  in  toiler's  and  the  work  is  wrought, 

While  pleasure  follows  in  its  tread  and  plays. 

In  lowly  backs  by  prayer  or  labour  bent, 

Lies  government. 

Go,  seek  the  makers  of  a  mighty  realm, 

The  conquest  of  all  times  and  countries,  not 

In  rulers'  lot 

Or  goodly  figures  at  the  golden  helm ; 

But  in  grim  workshops  and  the  gray  dull  street 

Afar  from  fashion  and  high  power  or  place, 

Where  humble  feet 

And  homely  brows  that  live  and  leave  no  track 

To  do  their  part  and  help  each  other  meet. 

From  forms  unshapely,  shattered  hopes  and  wings, 

God's  Temple  springs. 
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ENGLAND'S     GLORY. 

More  than  the  thunder  of  the  ships, 
Within  whose  dreadful  shadow  lies 
The  world,  when  at  their  iron  lips 
They  mould  its  deeds  and  destinies  ; 
Behind  the  mandate  of  the  Throne 
Moving  a  realm  with  trumpet  tone, 
To  dare  all  dazzling  chivalries  ; 
Clothed  in  the  strength  of  history  stand 
Our  women,  Empire's  corner  stone, 
The  glory  of  this  English  Land. 

More  than  our  argosies  that  toss 

Upon  a  hundred  tides  and  bi 

The  grander  treasures  of  the  Cross, 

Truth's  awful  message  from  our  K 

That  spoil  for  splendid  merchandise 

The  path  of  every  paradise, 

And  make  the  earth  their  offering ; 

Haloed  by  Heaven  with  sceptred  hand 

Our  regal  women  do  uprise, 

The  glory  of  this  English  Land. 

Behind  our  bulwarks'  iron  hold, 

Crowned  with  the  might  of  many  years, 

Gray  human  eyes  and  hair  of  gold 

Betwixt  us  kneel  and  breath  of  fears  ; 

They  rampart  us  like  the  blue  sky 

With  their  great  love  and  purity 

In  prayers  and  sweet  immortal  tears ; 

Above  our  petty  strife  they  stand 

On  stages  of  eternity, 

The  glory  of  this  English  Land. 


THE    OLD    MAID. 

God  never  gave  me  mother  pangs 

That  are  more  sweet  than  maiden  joy, 
The  pain  whereon  His  pleasure  hangs 

A  miracle  called  girl  or  boy; 
He  did  deny  that  little  world, 

Epitome  of  good  or  ill, 
But  in  my  bosom  it  lies  curl'd, 

And  there  the  unborn  babe  sleeps  still. 

None  ever  looked  on  me  in  love, 

And  fondled  this  poor  faded  face, 
Nor  have  I  seen  all  heaven  above 

Opening  in  one  man's  godlike  grace; 
No  noon  or  eve  a  tiny  hand 

Tapped  at  my  door  with  timid  knock, 
But  in  my  heart  is  baby-land, 

And  there  an  unborn  babe  I  rock. 
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Ah,  in  each  sorrow  that  for  me 

Comes  scattering  flowers  on  lonely  ways, 
I  travail  with  the  times  to  be 

And  childhood  of  bright  future  days ; 
A  golden  head  from  rosy  rest 

Wakes  with  me  every  blessed  morn, 
And  babbles  at  my  withered  breast 

The  babe  so  precious  and  unborn. 

No  clinging  flower  of  flesh  and  blood 

Shall  nestle  to  these  thirsty  lips, 
Nor  pour  creation  like  a  flood 

Throughout  this  life's  long  gray  eclipse ; 
But  yet  a  birthright  is  all  mine, 

Which  takes  its  bitter  from  the  curse, 
And  brings  me  motherhood  divine — 

The  unborn  babe  that  still  I  nurse. 

The  labour  of  each  kindly  thought 

That  goeth  forth  in  service  free, 
Seems  into  sacred  substance  wrought 

And  cometh  back  in  love  to  me; 
I  fancy  tender  limbs  do  grow 

With  each  warm  pulse  and  human  part, 
I  feel  the  mouth  soft  kisses  blow, 

I  hold  my  unborn  babe  at  heart. 


THE    GLORIOUS    FAILURES. 

The  glorious  Failures,  they  are  God's, 

Who  rules  the  world  by  radiant  falling, 

And  out  of  broken  lives  and  clods 

Fashions  the  final  judgment  rods, 

For  souls'  recalling; 

These  are  His  conquerors,  not  the  men 

Who  hold  in  Empire  splendid  spaces, 

But  halting  word  and  humble  pen 

And  hidden  graces; 

By  shivered  wreck,  and  shaking  hands, 

He  bringeth  Home  the  weary  lands. 

The  nameless  hearts,  that  bled  and  pined 
Not  for  themselves  but  alway  others, 
And  through  their  rugged  lot  refined 
Ages  by  truths  that  they  divined — 
These  were  Christ's  brothers ; 
Obscure  and  unknown  still  they  went 
About  their  little  tasks  and  lowly, 
But  many  a  clime  and  continent 
In  them  is  holy; 

And,  from  their  shattered  labours,  we 
Shine  forth  so  beautiful  and  free. 
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These  idle  problems  did  not  probe 

Nor  strive  for  vulgar  rank  ami  liches, 

Who  seemed  but  dust  upon  the  ^lo !>.••. 

If  merely  in  their  country's  robe 

Their  lives  were  stitches; 

Fragments  themselves  for  duty's  sake 

They  only  offered  imperfection, 

Yet  through  their  fragments  did  earth  wake 

To  resurrection ; 

From  broken  pitchers,  bubbled  up 

God's  saving  sacramental  cup. 

By  mute  examples,  parts  unstained 

That  were  crushed  out  to  give  us  sweetness. 

That  one  Eternal  Will  ordained 

Works  out  the  Paradise  Regained 

By  incompleteness; 

Christ  adds  to  such  the  awful  sum 

Of  His  exceeding  Grace  and  Glory, 

And  not  by  sword  or  battle  drum 

Lives  His  Love  Story  ; 

On  outcast  remnants  and  storm  wrack, 

He  leadeth  His  lost  Israel  back. 

These  found  their  Eden  in  God's  book, 

And  only  asked  to  be  His  Martyrs, 

Unnoticed,  and  unhonoured  took 

Crosses  as  crowns,  and  thus  they  shook 

Earth  with  new  charters; 

Bondage  but  freedom  was,  their  ken 

Looked  ever  and  looked  greatly  forward — 

Glad  to  be  used  for  helping  men, 

If  shattered,  Shoreward  ; 

God's  Failures  only  in  His  Plan, 

Though  rent  and  reeling,  guide  the  Van. 

REV.  F.  W.  ORDE  WARD. 
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KING    PHILIP. 

King  Philip  walked  as  a  peasant  wight ; 
He  will  not  pass  for  a  King  to-night. 

Through  wine-  and  garlic-beladen  air 
He  came  at  last  to  Zocodover. 

He  kneeled  on  his  knee  as  the  host  went  by 
And  the  shrill  bell  tinkled  for  one  to  die. 

Then  spake  the  priest,  "  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 
A  soul  that  is  parting  requireth  thee. 

"  And  thou  must  assist  at  a  sacrament 
Where  the  life  of  the  dying  is  wellnigh  spent." 

King  Philip  followed,  for  then  in  the  land 
A  monarch  obeyed  a  priest's  command. 

Besmirched  with  his  blood  Bartolom6 
Struck  down  by  a  brand  of  Toledo  lay. 

A  silver  lamp  threw  a  ghostly  glow, 
The  oil  in  the  silver  lamp  was  low. 

Bartolome  gazed  at  the  King  as  one 

Whose  eyes  are  dimmed  at  the  noontide  sun. 

For  once  he  had  plotted  an  evil  thing, 
Castile  to  be  free  by  death  of  the  King. 

Then  gat  he  pardon,  but  plotted  still 
And  hid  himself  from  the  alguacil. 

Well  Philip  knew  of  the  murder  plan, 

But  his  face  turned  not  from  the  sinful  man. 

"Once  more  I  pardon,  for  who  am  I 

To  dwell  on  vengeance  when  death  is  nigh  ?  " 

The  Latin  froze  on  the  lips  of  the  priest, 
The  oil  in  the  silver  lamp  had  ceased. 

And  Philip  homeward  gat  him  again, 
A  King  of  himself  and  a  King  of  men. 
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ON   THI     <  OAS1    "I     HOLLAND. 

lie-hold  the  heart  of  horror  in  thine  eyes, 
Shipmaster  driving  through  the  hungry  sea  1 
Keen  watch  and  keener  hate  it  hath  for  thee, 

And  it  hath  sworn  to  wreck  thine  enterprise. 

Go,  grasp  thy  tiller  hard,  dismiss  thy  sighs, 

And  die  a  man  before  the  enemy, 

Once  canst  thou  die,  but  once,  then  art  thou  free, 
Then  die  not  twice  by  fear  an  thou  art  wise. 

Rest  comes,  the  Texel  beacon  shines  ahead, 
The  star-grass  bent  before  the  beating  gale 
Whistles  and  pipes  a  thousand  mystic  tunes. 

Firm  shore  at  last,  warm  hearth  and  silent  bed, 
What  matter,  when  the  tankard  foams  with  ale, 
Atlantic  surges  plunging  on  the  dunes  ? 

DR.  JAMES  WILLIAMS. 


ALFRED    OWEN   WILLIAMS. 


ERE   I   WAS  QUICKENED   IN  THE   WOMB. 

Ere  I  was  quickened  in  the  womb 
Love  lay  his  dainty  hand  on  me, 

And  lightening  the  inner  gloom — 
Fires  kindled  from  eternity — 

Sware  with  a  full,  rose-blowing  breath, 

"This  shall  be  mine,  from  life  to  death. 

"Him  will  I  nurse  in  humble  weeds, 
And  bind  him  forth  with  growing  chains, 

His  music  shall  be  windy  reeds, 
And  all  his  pleasures  fraught  with  pains; 

His  joys  be  sorrows,  mixed  with  moans, 

His  speech  no  speech  but  endless  groans. 

"His  bed  shall  be  of  craggy  rock, 
His  drink  from  muddy  rivers  drawn, 

His  time  the  rising  heavens,  his  clock 
The  shrieking  owl  before  the  dawn ; 

His  clothing  leaves,  the  linden-rind, 

Torn  with  each  motion  of  the  wind. 

"  Long  shall  he  wander  unbeknown 
In  hidden  field  and  hoary  lane, 

No  ear  shall  hearken  to  his  moan, 
No  heart  hold  pity  of  his  pain; 

Living,  he'll  give  himself  the  lie, 

And  doubly  dying  shall  not  die. 

"  But  if,  with  mild  humility — 
As  fires  grow  dim  with  drawing  age — 

He  bear  his  incivility, 

And  kneeling,  own  his  vassalage, 

WTho  drove  him  forth  shall  own  him  lord, 

And  Time  shall  yield  him  full  reward. 

"  His  bed  shall  be  of  eider-down, 
His  silky  garments  richest-wrought, 

Instead  of  rustic  weeds,  a  crown, 
With  gems  inlaid  of  purest  thought; 

Rubies,  and  pearls,  and  ivory, 

Marble,  and  red-white  porphyry. 


"Pure  alabaster,  mixed  with  gold, 
Shall  shine  in  his  resplendent  roof, 

And  stm  inl  windows,  old, 

With  t  lini^'M  tlni'.idrd,  woven  woof; 
And   fi.r  his  iv. -ds  a  trembling  ly; 
With  cords  of  sweet-drawn,  golden  wire. 

"There  shall  the  pure-pale  lily  bloom, 
And  lovely  damask  rose  shall  lay 

Her  arms  athwart  the  scented  gloom; 
The  laurel,  married  to  the  bay, 

Shall  rustle  with  faint-odorous  wings 

Of  doves,  with  dove-like  murmurings." 


THE    DEVOTEE. 

The  tulip,  crocus,  violet, 

Pale  primrose,  red  anemone, 
Woodbine,  muskrose  and  mignonette 

Bluebell,  pear-blossom,  barberry; 
All  fail  in  grace  and  tenderness, 
To  image  my  love's  loveliness. 

Her  cheeks,  of  blushing  lilies,  shine 

Milk-white,  with  rosy  radiance, 
So  perfect-rich  and  dainty-fine, 

Of  such  sweet-shaded  brilliance 
That  roses  droop  if  she  come  nigh, 
And  lilies  pine  away  and  die. 

Her  eyes,  so  tender-deep  and  true, 
Sweet,  sapphire  pools  of  innocence, 

Aerially,  heavenly  blue, 

With  moving  weight  of  eloquence 

Shed  such  a  pure,  unclouded  light  • 

My  soul  unbosoms  in  her  sight. 

Her  breath  is  sweet  as  growing  bean, 
Her  lips  are  rubies,  hiding  pearls, 

And  sure!  no  eye  has  ever  seen 
Such  golden  cataracts  of  curls; 

Her  beauty  passeth  time  and  place, 

Her  every  motion  is  a  grace. 

I,  slave-like,  drunken  with  excess 

Of  incense  power,  blind  devotee 
Of  her  high  fane,  companionless, 

Hope's  page,  Time's  fool,  Love's  mockery, 
Whether  I  will  or  no,  must  down 
And  hold  my  altar  at  her  throne. 

ALFRED  OWEN  WILLIAMS. 
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TO    MEMORY. 

I  used  to  say, — 

Unless  you've  something  sweet  to  bring, 

Dear  thoughts  of  love,  of  friends,  life's  spring, 

The  brightest  best  of  everything, 

You  need  not  stay  1 

But  now  I  cry, 

Bring  all  the  sins  of  former  years, 
The  weakness,  failings,  all  the  tears, 
The  wicked  doubts,  and  foolish  fears 
And  let  them  lie 

Here  in  my  sight, — 

That  as  the  years  pass  on  I  see 

All  that  was  weak  and  wrong  in  me, 

And  learn  these  former  sins  to  flee, 

And  grow  in  might. 


LIFE'S    BADMINTON. 

My  heart  is  like  the  shuttlecock, 

And  yours  is  like  the  bat 

You  wield  with  such  consummate  skill, 

With  strength  of  hand  and  strength  of  will  ;- 

Have  mercy  on  the  shuttlecock, 

Oh  !   cruel,  skilful  bat. 

My  heart  is  like  the  shuttlecock, 
One  moment  mounting  high, 
And  in  its  gay  and  airy  flight 
Winging  its  way  to  realms  of  light, — 
Mistaken  little  shuttlecock, 
You'll  never  reach  your  sky  ! 

My  heart  is  like  the  shuttlecock, 
Next  moment  beaten  down 
And  lying  helpless  at  your  feet 
Till  you  amused,  the  sport  repeat, 
Call  the  game  "  over !  "  Shuttlecock, 
No  more  be  beaten  down ! 
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LOVE    RETURNED. 

Long  since 

I  laid  my  boyish  untourhfl  heart 

Low  at  the  feet  of  one  I  thought  most  fair 

In  looks,  and  lift-,  nor  dreamt  she  played  a  part — 

(Oh!    foolish  youth,  oli !   castles  in  the  air!) 

She  took  the  gift,  and  kept  it  for  awhile, 

Used  it  to  draw  another  to  her  side, 

Then  flung  it  back  and  told  me  with  a  smile, 

"  I  never  loved  you !  "     Ah  !  my  wounded  pride ! 

Years  passed, 

I  gave  a  deeper  purer  love 

Into  the  hands  of  one  I  hold  most  dear. 

In  life  and  aims  I  knew  her  far  above 

Most  others,  and  I  yielded  without  fear  ; 

She  took  the  gift  and  gave  me  full  return 

Of  love's  sweet  measure,  pressed  and  running  o'er  ; 

Better  than  youth's  wild  fires  which  glow  and  burn,- 

This  calm,  true  love  enduring  evermore. 


BITTER    SWEET. 

Oh!  Love,  I  found  you  bitter  sweet, 
(We've  met,  you  know,  before,) 

I've  closed  my  heart  against  you,  Love, 
Cease  knocking  at  the  door. 

Oh!  Love,  I  found  you  bitter  sweet, 

A  joy  so  fraught  with  pain 
You  almost  seemed  inseparate, 

Why  trouble  me  again  ? 

From  you  I  learned  of  jealousy 

More  cruel  than  the  grave, — 
I  who  had  scorned  his  yoke  before 

Became  his  very  slave. 

I  found  that  you  meant  sacrifice, 

Parting,  and  pain,  and  tears, 
Farewell  to  those  I'd  known  and  loved 

From  childhood's  earliest  years. 

I  found  all  this, — and  yet, — and  yet — 

Resistance  is  in  vain, 
I  cannot  close  my  heart  to  you 

In  spite  of  grief  or  pain. 

Oh !  Love,  I  find  you  bitter  sweet, 

But  I  have  learned  to  know 
The  "sweet"  outweighs  the  "bitter"  far,- 

I  cannot  let  you  go! 
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PERSUASION. 

Persuade  me  not,  for  how  can  I  withstand  you  ? 

Each  word,  each  look,  but  makes  me  long  to  stay, 

Remember  Duty  calls,  and  Love,  unhand  me, 

Sweet,  keep  me  not,  for  oh !  I  must  away 

Unto  the  fray ; 

Although  'tis  passing  hard  to  leave  you,  dearest, 

So  hard  to  leave  you  and  to  say  good-bye, 

I  know  you  would  not  keep  me,  best  and  nearest, 

Or  will  that  I  stern  Duty's  call  should  fly. 

Now,  Love,  good-bye. 


A    NEW    YEAR'S    GREETING. 

Oh,  well  remembered  face — soft  eyes  of  brown — 
Sweet  lips,  sweet  smile,  and  dainty  dimpled  chin, 

Dear  head,  that  dusky  tresses  thickly  crown, 
Dimples  by  Cupid  deeply  pencilled  in. 

Oh !  well  loved  face — God  grant  the  coming  years — 
Bring  added  sweetness  to  sweet  lip,  and  brow, 

God  grant  that  only  transient  mists  of  tears 
May  dim  the  eyes,  so  brightly  happy  now. 

Oh !  best  belov'd,  God  have  you  in  His  care. 

God  guard  and  keep  you,  every  night  and  day 
Sweetheart,  if  He  but  grant  my  heartfelt  prayer 

You  will  be  safe  and  happy  come  what  may. 

B.  M.  WILLS. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

There's  a  way  to  the  loftiest  summit, 
O'er  the  broadest  of  deserts,  I  ween  ; 

A  stair  to  the  lordliest  castle, 

And  a  way  to  the  heart  of  my  queen. 
Love's  way 

Is  the  way  to  the  heart  of  my  queen  ! 

There's  a  guide  who  can  track  the  great  mountain, 

While  a  star  o'er  the  desert  is  seen  ; 
And  love,  like  a  lamp  in  the  darkness, 

Shows  the  way  to  the  heart  of  my  queen. 

Love's  lamp 
Shows  the  way  to  the  heart  of  my  queen  ! 

The  guide  sometimes  misses  the  pathway, 

The  star  sometimes  loses  its  sheen  ; 
But  love  is  the  leader  unfailing, 

That  arrives  at  the  heart  of  my  queen. 

Love's  lead 
Doth  arrive  at  the  heart  of  my  queen  ! 


QUATRAINS. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 

No  shepherd  tended — wrung  by  grief  and  fears 
Thou  roamed  thorn  torn,  a  creature  without  dam  ; 
Knowing  thy  nature,  midst  the  heavenly  spheres 
We'll  look  for  thee,  pain  past,  a  snow-white  lamb. 

LORD  BYRON. 

Thy  foes  felt  oft  thy  lash,  keen  was  the  smart, 
And  yet  thy  pity  did  thy  wrath  requite  ; 

A  broken  lily  moved  thy  tender  heart, 

Thou  in  thy  satire  paused — to  mourn  Kirke  White. 


Wanderer,  though  exiled  from  thy  native  shore, 
The  flame  of  freedom  ever  with  thee  burned  ; 

Thy  life  was  given  for  those  despised  before, 

And  Greece  made  hers  the  powers  thy  land  had  spurned. 
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DICKENS   AND   THE   SNOW. 

It  ceased  to  snow  at  Christmas  when  Dickens  died." 

Time  was  when  tree,  and  hill,  and  vale, 
Were  all  bedecked  with  snow  and  rime  ; 

When  icicles  hung  from  the  pail, 
'Twas  always  so  at  Christmastime. 

Then  was  the  time  when  Dickens  wrote 
Of  Christmas  cheer  and  Christmas  chime  ; 

True  Christmas  carols  were  his  note, 
That's  why  it  snowed  at  Christmastime. 

The  season  holds  its  charms  no  more, 

It  is  not  now  as  at  the  prime  ; 
The  half  of  these  delights  are  o'er, 

It  never  snows  at  Christmastime. 

When  Dickens  died,  the  sprites  of  Yule 
Sought  with  their  lord  another  clime  ; 

And  Nature  broke  her  golden  rule, 
No  more  it  snows  at  Christmastime. 


SEA    SONG. 

The  cordage  creaks,  the  strong  tide  flows, 

The  breeze  doth  fill  the  sail ; 
Her  anchor  free,  our  vessel  goes 

To  greet  the  welcome  gale. 
She  bounds  away  with  seeming  pride, 

And  onward  ploughs  the  sea  ; 
And  swan-like  o'er  the  foam  doth  glide, 

Fit  emblem  of  the  free  ! 

O  there  is  glory  on  the  wave 

The  landsman  cannot  see, 
It  is  the  Empire  of  the  brave, 

The  realm  of  liberty. 
And  where  the  ships  of  England  bear, 

The  spell  is  doubly  dear, 
The  sea  is  safer  whereso'er 

The  ships  of  England  steer. 

Our  strength  is  with  the  briny  deep, 

The  ocean  is  our  stay  ; 
Untrammelled  still  our  course  we  keep, 

Along  the  trackless  way. 
So  long  as  we  have  hands  to  fight, 

And  long  as  we  are  free  ; 
We  still  will  show  our  sovereign  right, 

To  use  and  rule  the  sea 
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THE   TRIO. 

Byron,  he  wrote  of  power, 

Of  war  and  trumpet  blast  ; 
The  fading  glories  of  an  hour, 

Strange  records  of  th-   | 

And  Keats  of  beauty  wrote, 

A  charm  for  ever  he  ; 
In  wonderment  his  lyre  he  smote 

To  matchless  symmetry. 

But  Shelley  wrote  of  love, 

The  dearest  of  the  three  ; 
Not  Angels  e'en  in  Heaven  above 

Know  more  felicity. 

Then  give  me  Shelley's  dower. 

Such  as  my  soul  can  move  ; 
Keats  worshipped  beauty,  Byron  power, 

But  Shelley's  theme  was  love. 


SOLILOQUY   OF   AN    UNRECOGNISED   POET. 

I've  sung  my  carols  many  years, 
Have  beaten  out  my  feeble  chime  ; 

My  heart  finds  joy,  midst  griefs  and  fears, 
In  consonance  of  rhyme. 

I  sing  my  strain  as  others  sing, — 
E'en  as  the  linnet  or  the  thrush, 

Whose  music  when  their  souls  take  wing, 
In  liquid  notes  doth  gush. 

And  yet  unnoticed  is  my  muse, 

Though  none  shall  bid  my  lay  depart ; — 

My  gift  of  song  is  mine  to  use, 
And  cometh  from  my  heart. 

Say  ye  who  now  my  powers  disdain, — 

Though  all  unloved,  unsought,  unknown  ; — 

Say,  which  to  me  the  dearest  strain, 
Your  Shakespeare's  or  mine  own  ? 

My  heart  would  burst  if't  did  not  sing, 
My  verse  must  flow  though  read  by  few  ; 

For  even  as  the  laurelled  king 
I  am  a  poet  too. 

JOHN  P.  WYNNE. 
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L'ENVOI. 

Now  have  we  launched  our  craft, 
Tiny  and  weak  and  frail, 
Built  for  the  warm  home  seas, 
Not  for  the  teeth  o'  the  gale. 
Many  the  vessels  that  bear 
Souls  to  the  Isles  of  Bliss, 
Thrilled  with  adventurous  joy, 
Thralled  by  the  Sirens'  kiss. 

Lightly  the  gay  skiffs  fly, 
Borne  by  the  magic  breeze, 
Pennoned  and  decked,  the  prows 
Glide  o'er  the  faery  seas. 
Bravely  the  galleons  sweep, 
Rich  with  their  treasured  store, 
Filled  with  the  lust  of  life, 
Riot  and  pomp  of  war 

Ours  is  the  humbler  path, 
Modest  our  aim  and  our  goal, 
Only  to  please  awhile, 
Not  to  bewitch  the  soul. 
Magic  we  have  not,  nor  spells, 
Chained,  not  enchanters  we, 
Lured  by  the  wondrous  tide 
Dreaming,  across  the  sea. 

Honest  and  joyous  we  fare. 
Journey  or  short  or  long, 
What  does  it  matter,  if  clear 
Rises  our  halting  song  ? 
Better  a  snatch  of  song 
Sung  by  a  heart  afire, 
Than  a  completer  strain 
Struck  from  a  borrowed  lyre. 

Shorewards  some  ear  may  catch 
Steadily  pulsing  slow, 
Ripple  of  wave  on  the  helm, 
Rhythm  of  oar  as  we  row. 
Someone,  perchance,  may  see 
Flashing,  our  sail  distent, 
Lit  by  the  morning  sun. 
Shall  we  not  be  content  ? 

Lo,  we  have  launched  our  bark, 
Dear,  though  tiny  and  frail. 
Glisten  of  spray  on  the  bows! 
Gleam  of  sun  on  the  sail ! 
What  though  modest  our  goal, 
Near  our  harbour  and  port. 
If  in  our  toiling  we  joy, 
Shall  we  voyage  for  naught  ? 

GRACE  CARLTON. 
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GARNERED    GRAIN. 

VOTING     PAPER. 


In  my  opinion  the  following  are  the 
twelve  best  poems  in  the  volume,  arranged 
in  order  of  merit. 


I. 
2. 

3- 
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6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 

ii. 

12. 
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Address 
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